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INDIA—SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OR DISASTEF 
By Paorssson A. V. Hi, wr., PRs. 


Most of the audience today know far more about India than the spcaker does. Many 
of you have had a long connection with India, some have lived there a good many 
years, while I have been there only for five months—and that for a special purpore 
which kept me so busy that many imporcant aspects of Indian life, and mot of the 
places best worth visiting, are still unknown to me. If I dare to speak emphatically 
bout Indian probleme that is for wo reasons: fnt, that 1 was given very special 
facilities dyring those five months for judging what the vital needs of India reall 
are, and how slender still are the means and resources to meet them; and, second, 
that I have become convinced of the extreme urgency of a new approuch to Indian 
problems, here and in India itself. 

This is a time for greatness io Indian affairs: if prejudice, shortsightedness and 
faction are allowed to take the place of wisdom, forethought and collaboration, then I 
can see little but misery or disaster abead—not in the distant future but’ within 
twenty-five years. India cansot remain as she is in a rapidly changing world : ci 
she must go forward along the path of modern ss, of else she will certa 
back. All who have been in India, even for a few months, know somethi 
grtce and loyalty of Indian friendship from poor and cich alike. One would be fall 

in friendship oneself not to make the danger as one sees it abundantly clear. It 
is literally true of India that where there is no vision the people perish: vision and 
courage ure needed in full measure if misery and calamity are to be averted and 
happiness and prosperity achieved. 

"The tile of the lecture -" Scientific Development or Disaster "--is deliberately 

wocative : but I hope to convince you that it is not exaggerated and that those are, 
in fact, the alternatives: if xo, we had better be aware of them, ‘There are over 400 
million people in India today—more than eight times the population of Great Britain; 
and they are increasing now by 15 per thousand annually, about six millions every 

igh; at every age up to 55 it is four to cight times ours. 
crude death-rate it is true is only twice ours, but that is because, owing to the 
high mortality, the population of India is so much younger than ours; and—other 
things being equal—young people have a lower mortality than older ones. Only half 
the people born reach the age of 22, with us two-thirds reach 60. Of Indian girl 
babies born, only 57 per cent. reach childbearing age, compared with 88 per ccat. of 
ours; and although in India only about half the girls who reach that age survive to 
the end of the normal childbearing period, as compared with 89 per cent. in Engiand, 
they nevertheless produce on the average twice as many babies as Englishwomen do, 
‘As public health measures and nutrition improve, the mortality will diminish and 
the population will increase still faster, 

Tu-Haarnt anp Maxorerrion 

Far more important, however, than the mortality itself, from the point of view af 
efficiency sperity, is the fact which causes the high ‘noriality_—-namely, chat ill. 
health and ition are widespread, Between too and 200 million people suffer 
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from malria every year, and more chan half the deaths in India are attributed to 
“fevers.” Tuberculosis, cholera, smallpox, plague, guinea-worm and filarial infec- 
tion, yaws, kalaazar and many other infectious discascs take their continued toll of 
life ‘and health. Deficiency diseases due to malnutrition, which can be sccn in 
England today only in experimental animals, are common : indeed, according to any 
reatonable modern standards a large part ofthe popolation is undetted, in quality of 
food even worse than quantity; and ch role palo acts with disease ia 4 vi cous 
circle, producing poverty, misery The great influcnza ¢ 

191819, working oo ‘population chronically Undernowrished, Billed very many 
millions, far more than any famine known to history. 

All this is no new thing in India, and it does Ro good blaming it on anyone: 
indeed, the present rapid increase of population is a stga thar conditions have aub- 
stantially improved in recent years; for there is no reason at all to attribute the 
upward trend to an increase of fertility or a greater urge to reproduction. In the last 
two centuries India has slowly been sdopting the methods and ideas of modern 
western civilization, and improvements in public health, agriculture, transport, indus- 
ty, and all the machinery of administration and contol have had’ this effees. Some 
people may hold that co have started India on this pach at all was a mistake. But in 
the“ good old days to which they fondly look back the reproductive impulse was 
no weaker than it is now; and if d lation then was only a third of what it is 
today, that is mercly a sign that ity was even higher and malnutrition and 
disease even worse than now. Others, taking the contrary view, may argue that 
these methods of western civilization should already have been applied in India with 
far greater vigour than they have been yet. That may be; but there is lide ute new 

al 


in disputing about the past. Onc thing is certain, that having started on this path 
there is no going back without terrible mlsery and disarter« the only thing is t> go 
on—but to do so with one’s eyes open, knowing where one is going and realizing 


the dangers that lic on either hand. 


A Vicious Craciz 


If time were on India’s side she might hope to let events take their “ natural” 
course—though nature is pretty bloodthirsty at times; but, in fact, the need is acute. 
The first of all India’s requirements, if she is to be happy, efficient and prosperous, is 
beter heathy and that implice everything more and better food. But the 
immediate consequence of better health and better food is a lowering of mortality, 
which means a further increase of population and—as regards food, at any rate—we 
are soon back where we were, In quality and calories together India needs at once at 
least 50 per cent. more food than she now has; give er that and her population 
will increase not by 15 per thousand per annum but by 20 or 25—it is already zo in the 
Punjab! Then in thirty years or 0 the food supply will have to be doubled again, 
to be three times what it is now. Which is asking rather a lot; a8 a dog might say 
chasing his own tail. 

‘Wishful thinkers say that we have only to raise the standard of life and the birth. 
rate will automatically come down. By haw much shall we have to raise the standard 
of life before the expected result will be obtained? And will not the first effect be 
the wrong way round? In the Punjab, which is one of the most prosperous regions 
of India, the birth-rate is 20 per cent. higher than in India as a whole, 4o per cent. 
more than in rclatively impoverished Bengal. And how can the standard of life be 
raised against the pressure of this overwhelming impulse to reproduction? Others, 
almost cqually wishful io their thinking, put their trust in industrialization; but 
throughout the nineteenth century, the age of industrialization, the population of 
England and Wales steadily increased, in spite of cmigration, by 12 to 18 per cent. 
every ter years; and in any case less than one-sixth of the people of India live io 
tows, and industry cannot possibly absorb more than a fraction of the total annual 
increase. Others look to cducation, particularly the education of women, of whom at 
present only about 5 per cent. are literate in their own language, less than 1 per cent. 
in English; but that is bound to take a long time, and birth-control has to encounter 
the fiercest prejudice of religion and custom before it is commonly accepted, 
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Twa 4 Natura Unie 


Most of us in Engtand look forward to the day when India will be an i dent 
nation, a proud and self-respecting member of the British Commonwealth. Can self- 
government be achieved without the splitting up of India, without disorganization 
and aife? Nobody knows, but the experiment has to be made. India is a natural 
geographic and economic unit: it must have a unified defence against warlike 
a ; it can only be prosperous, efficient and secure if a good deal of 
tion, of give and take, exists between the different regions and communities, Arti- 
ficial boundaries, restrictions, enmities and interferences will make the development 
of India far slower, will hinder the growth of a sensc of National Purpose, will defer 
for many years the attainment of health, welfare, prosperity and security asthe birth 
right of every Indian. If political discord were to lead to actual disorder, all the 
public services would suffer, and epidemics like that of influenza in 1918-19 would be 
given a wonderful opportunity of attacking a population enfecbled by want, under- 
nourishment and 7 y tens of millions of people might then die from 
famine and disease, and Indian pri would be put back for many years. It is 
casy for enthusiasts to shout ‘ Quit India,” and to suppose that all will thea be weil; 
but the solution of India’s probleme is not really as simple as thar! 


‘Tus Suxvay or Heatrn 
‘The belo all needs in India is for better posit het ate te ines and 
sperity of everyone, Some people may say, “But what is sav 

People from disease to allow them to die BE famine?” A wise old friend of mice 
wrote me recently, “You can't cats without drowning the kittens”; put in 
terms of homo sapiens instead of felss cattus this means, “ You can’t have a higher 
standard of life without limiting reproduction.” Whatever we may think about a 
high mortality for preventing popolation from outripping food supplies there are no 

vantages in widespread illness and inefficiency. In British India as a whole there is 
only onc public health inspector to more than one hundred thousand people; while 
according to our standards there ought tobe seven times as many doctors, twenty times 
as many midwives, seventy times as many health visitors, and one hundred times a8 
many nurses as there are—even taking no account of the fact that ill-health is several 
times as common and births arc two and a half times as frequent as in England. 

Ie is clear then that public health measures in India and the medical services and 
their auxiliaries must be greatly strengthened, and, im fact, the Government of India 
have sct up a very erful and experienced Committee under Sir Joseph Bhore as 
chairman (the Health Survey and Development epee to look into the whole 
business and report. Their report when it comes will pi bly, be a pretty drastic 
procar ink of wicbery accomandaton and equips bd the Gawilingses of 

t s, accommodation and equipment, unwilli 
women, s 2eh, to jolt the nursing, and midwives servi elueation, healt 
can ually on a Prange 3 but and education are 
fondamental necesuties ofa Better nei ee 

If time were on her side India could plan a balanced development in all those 
things on which human betterment depends : education, health, agriculture, indus 
try, engineering, transport, and so on. She still must do so; but her need, in fact, is 
acute, and side by side with long-range planning must be plans for mecting the cur: 
rent emergency. If disaster can off for thirty years, education, public health 
and public opinion together may by then have produced a new outlook on the repro- 
ductive impulse, and so the situation may came under reasonable control. It depends 
very largely on the women of India that this should occur; then the plans of longer 
range for raising the standard of life all round can hope to bear fruit. 

Foop: A Trmezroip Incezass Nespep 

Let us see what this means, Let us assumé that uoder the influcnce of lually 
improving nutrition and better health the present rate of increase of tion of 
15 per cent. per ten years risce in successive Gccadies to 1B pes. cent’ 2a pee. cent. mid 
ag per cent. ‘Then, in thirty yeara there will be 730 million people in {ndia. If, by 
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then, the food available per person is 50 per cent. mare than at present (in value, i¢,, 
in quantity and quality)the annual food production after hint yoart wl peed to 
a7 Umes as great as at ft. Allowing a lire for safety, plans must be made at 
once for increasing the food production of India threefold in thirty years. “A Plan 
of Economir Development for india” assumes a multiplier of 33 for agricultural out- 
put after fifteen years of operating the Plan. ‘Thhat is rather better than I have cal- 
culated, but not really too much. 

In order to increase throcfold in thirty years the annual food production of India, 
and to raise it by 50 per cent. as soon at possible, a very great national effort will be 

wuired : in bringing new land into cultivation, requiring great engineering works 

and the provision of electric power for irrigation; in Jand maintenance and averting 
Jand erosion; in building roads, cailways, bridges and transport to open up the country 
side; in research, to improve the breeds of and animals, and to overcome 
diseases of both; in developing chemical industries, to supply fertilizers and chemi- 
cals for pest control; in designing and constructing farm machinery of all kinds; in 
providing fuel for peasant homes, to avoid the wasteful use of cow-dung as firing; in 
the scientific study of sails; in developing alternative usex for waste agricultural pro- 
ducts—for example, by converting malaes (wogether with ammonium sulphate) Laie 
food yeast; by progress in meteorology, to enable forecasts to be given to farmers; and, 
above all, in technical and agricultural education and training. 

‘One of the greatest things for Indian agriculturists—when it comes—will be broad- 
casting, All-India Radio has not yet the equipment, the staff, the electric power, of 
the experience to do more than touch the fringe of the vast potential listening public 
of India, But it is doing a good job under wise direction and gaining most valuable 
experience which will be wanted when radio sets and electric power, for transmission 
and receiving, become generally available. Ax present only a very small part 

ith jere is practically ‘no electrical or 


India is within reach of electric power, and 
radio industry in India. Food ing (such as dchydration), refrigeration, the 
development ‘of marine and freshwater fisheries, pest control; all such things and 
many others, based on modem scientific knowledge and research and sequiring 
modern industrial methods for their application, are essential if more and better f 

is to reach the people who need it are the technical factors; but social, legis- 
lative, administrative and religious changes also are needed to allow farming to be 
undertaken in units of sufficient size un debt to moneylenders, and to 
prevent the keeping of millions of useless farm animals. Strong administrative action 


also will be required to control shortages and prices. All this can be and must, be 
done, but the task is tremendous; it can only be achieved by universal tion 
throughout India and the fullest use of modern scientific Tenowledge and methods. 
Essantiats oF Stasis Paoonsss 

‘The next thirty ycars will be critical for India, and the first duty of all sensible, 
decent people is to ace that everything is done to avert disaster, to maintain order and 
to provide the essentials for stal A good friend of mine, an Indian boy of 
14 years, invited me recently to tea in Delhi to sucet a dozen of his schooliellows. 
We had a fine time at first, but then they began arguing about politics. Most of them 
hotly contended, first, that they were slaves of the English“ in shackles” was their 
romantic phraso—to which I could only reply that they did not look a bit like slaves 
to me and the shackles were not very apparent; and, second, that India’s freedom, 
self-respect and prosperity would only be obtained by bloodshed and revolution. It 
was evident that these children’s ideas were derived from some cammon source, prob- 
ably from schoolmates, If he and his friends had their way an appalling penalty 
would follow in disorganization, famine and disease; the factor of in ia ip 
far too low for luxuries like bloody revolutions, or for monkeying about with 
‘machinery already groaning under e heavy overload. Grownup people who tall ike 
that, whether here or in India, are doing the gravest disservice to hundreds of millions 
of their fellow-men. “There is quite enough dumb misery aleady without adding to 
it by folly, 


us assume, however, that no such disaster happens, that education, health 
and food steadily improve snd the reproductive impulse comes gradually under reaton- 
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able control, so that the kittens necd not be drowned. Nothing that is bumanly 
posible must be left undone to secure these foundations of a stable society in India; 
and the effort to lay these foundations firmly will take, for a good many years to 
come, a large part of all the effort thot India can exert. ‘Any that is left over can be 
spent in improving standards of living and amenities of life in a great variety of 
ways, most of which will require goods made by Indian industry or imported in ex- 
change for Indian products. 

Indian industry, therefore, must sexve two ends: first and foremost that of providiny 
the means of laying the the firm foundations of stable society, by providing the neccar 
tics of education, aed food, and then of supplyitg all those th 
ivilized people want for a bens life. It is realized very ey cent (0 India ta pro 
i Incihary wil reqetre fc more selene wad sxchnology enya basis, 
respect machinery and equipment, 2nd also in jucal 
trainin, een ae aca cap proce excellent selena 

, engineers and workmen—given education, training, exper 
5 indeed, Those who have scl the way in och indies sohihe teaining 
ical branches of the Army have recently got on have been as 
Gt sal inc of Ary hve ea pc hae fen ated 
tive are given. Somehow a sense of National Purpose must be created which will give 
the drive and initiative required, 








Piano 


A great deal has been going on behind the scenes in India lately in planning future 
ypments : on the one hand, inside the Government departments; on 20 Sie, othe 

by various groups outside. ‘There is also a great ferment ia thoughtful 
minds, many of whom see the fruitlessness of Slice wrangling and Se iacreasogly 
conceraed about the wellre of their coustry. ‘Something was wanted to make these 
various ideas and projects lize out into a io single we well-balanced workable plan 
of National Develo cee Rete this ell recently decided, a was 

announced in the Press oa June ir it op «mew Deparment of 


snetaber of his: Rescatine Counc as 2 nee. i 

Oite Poseteable Sache toe Pla Planning and Development” will be freed 
ordinary departmental responsibilities able to devote himself, with his staff, feat 
time to the single purpose, His function will be, in consultation and co-operation 
with sisting cpa ctparimodnts, to guts al pew prt Ea ir of National Development into 
a single w for that purpose to make sure that 
bode ethos of ence atch all the great natural resources of 

in plants, animals, minerals, power, By hagzoan taleet and labout are proeesly 
wieed ‘A grand job but an exacting one, and the whole future of India, and prob- 

more than India, depends on what can be made of it, 

ON iy great satisaction Bil be given is Ina the Viceroy’s action and the 
warmest poesble approval grects the appoinunent of Sit Ardeshir Dalal to the new 
post. Sir Ardeshir is director and partner of Tata Sons, Ltd., Sshedpur are sll the 
‘of the Tata Iron and Steel Comm; ny, whote steel works at Jamshedpur are sil the 
greatest in the British Empire one of the most remarkable technolo; 
experiments in the warld. Among many other such activitics he has sa a prone 
fnent member of the Board of ScientiGe 2od Industrial Research. Hie ba tro special 
gyalifications for such a task as this: he was brought up on science and took a First 

# in Natural Science at Cambridge; and from 1908 to 1931 he had a distinguished 
career in the 1.C.S., so he knows the official as well as the industrial and technological 


side. It was largely by his intative thatthe independent eaqulryw snquiry was act on foot by 


a number of industrialists, from which “ A Plan of Economic Development of 
India ” was published in January of this year. 
A Goop Smaat 


A good start then—the best possible start—has been made, and if things go accord- 
ing to plan not only will disaster be averted but bappi ppier and more prosperous day 
wil hes in. ore Sor the: poogle of India: But a sense of National Purpose must 
«created to which all men of, wisdom and good-will can subscribe; and, even so, there 
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will be no casy way to the goal—only hard hard work and a resolute use of 
scientific method, toy ‘with co-operation at and abroad and a wide convic- 
tion that strife and will lead quickly to ruin. 


In this we in Britain can help : first, by refusing to be drawn into futile recrimina- 
tions about the past, or to take sides in current political controversy in India; second, 
by offering to receive w number of able young Indians for higher taining or indus 
trial experience into colleges, universities, medical schools and industrial works im this 
country; third, by being ready to cooperate with Indian industry on terme of reason 
able equality and givesad-ake; and fourth, by being prepared to send for a period, 
when they are available, experts of various kinds to help India to get her various 
Projects started. We need not be too sensitive about ebuse from a minority and 
answering back does no good; the vast majority of Indians still have a great friendli- 
ness towards us and will be proud and happy to sce their country a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth. A val governing Lodi, strong and contented within the 
Commonwealth, would add greatly to the ity and security of the Empire as a 
whole; and we need not imagine that we shall lose in the end by showing patience, 
confidence and generosity. But we must all reslize, here and in India, that success of 
failure depends on the plans which are now in the making and on what is done about 
them in the next few fears. "We must understand that for India it really i a quer 
tion of “ Scientific D or Disaster.” 

The foregoing address was delivered at the conclusion of the annual general meet- 
ing of the Association on July 4, 1944. 


. The Presipant, in expressing the thanks of the mectiny ig to Professor Hill, said 
that his paper had drawn attention in a striking manner to the grave situation which 
sight arise in India unless she took up in all seriousness the question of the scientific 
development of her vast resources. Hill had no need to apologize for the 
fact that he was only in India for five months, Thar merely went to strengthen his 
case. He went to India as an outsider, with no political prejudices, and his con- 
clusions were in consequence those of a purely unbiassed observer. ‘The most im- 
pressive part of his address was his earnest appeal to Indians to give up wrangling 
about ‘palitica and concentrate on social and economic problems. 

‘The speaker remembered vividly, when he was Governor of Bombay, the great 
harm, material and moral, which resulted from the civil disobedience movement. 
‘They wanted peace and goodwill and all the funds they could set aside for social 
worl lucation, hospitals and village improvement. These plans were brought to & 
standstill while the district officers to concentrate the time and energy which 
should have been devoted to improving the conditions of the people in their charge 
on the suppression of futile political disturbances which led nowhere. 

He was glad to sec that the new Viceroy, Lord Wavell, was fully aware of the 
ravity of the situation. He had appointed as Reconstruction Member Sir Ardeshir 
alal, lately of the Indian Civil Service, and now managing director of Tata’s, and 

jhad also set up a strong Health Survey and Development Committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir J Bhore. Recently, too, a comprehensive scheme had been 
drawn up by leading Indian industrialists and known as the Bombay Plan, about 
which many of those present heard the other day from Mr. B, S. Saklatvaila, 

India had profited greatly by the war, which had placed her in a strong potition 
financially. He earnestly hoped that India would not throw away her opportunity 
to banish the spectre of i ‘and want which had been cose to her for se long. 

It was still—and would be for a long time to come—the fact that agriculture was 
the basic industry of India, and the large bulk of the population would be wrapped 
up in agriculture. So what he would say to Professor Hill was that whilet they all 
agreed with what he had said in various directions as to the steps to be taken to 
improve the various services, a higher standard of health and of living, research and 
scientific development on production and distribution, transport and the rest were 
the ke and he hoped and believed that this movement would gather great 
streny ‘would be one of the factors in the development that Professor Hil 
desired goftring about. ‘They wished him success in trying to further the principles 
and ideas, which he had so ably expressed. = 
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PRINCES AND POLITICS IN INDIA 
By Sm Wiiuam Barton, £.C.S.1., 6.1.8. 


per ae ae ago I read a to the Fast todis” Aocistion, exiles 
“ Tension in the Indian States.” The igress P: ad in in cight of 
the eleven Provinces of India for over two “Their success led them to make a 
bid for supreme . To achieve this a large measure of support from the States 
was exsental. “There was no hope of such from a contingent of legislators 
nominated by the Princes, as provided in the India Act of 1935; the Princes must be 
induced to set up popular government and to allow the leaders of the people to 
choose their representatives in the Federal Legislature. The Congress High Com 
mand felt that the small cells or cliques of the Hindu intelligentsia with pro-Con- 
‘gress leanings they had been able to form in some of the leading States would pro- 
vide adequate support in the Federal Parliament. 

Congress intervention in the States took the form of violent agitation, especially 
in the more developed States. The movement failed. Mr. Gandhi realized too late 
that the Princes were not to be coerced. They stiffened the terms on which they would 
be prepared to join an Indian Government, with the result that federation receded 
into the background, 

Tt is generally realized, both here, in America and in India, that a unified self- 
governing India can only be evolved if the Princes agrce to join it. A quarter of the 
population of the aub<ontinent, and nearly half its area, can hardly be left out of 
account if India is to stand before the world cither as an independent State or a self- 
governing metober of the British Commonwealth. 

The ange number—between 400 and 500—~of minute States is a complication, 
‘The Britis Government have recently sought to remove this difficulty by amal. 
femating the small units with the adjacent larger States with which they were 

formerly associat or to which they were tributary. Nearly 4oo of them have in 
this way been inked to Baroda and severa! of the larger Kathiawar States. Other 
amall States have been encouraged to join together for the purpose of providing the 
cost of a jot High Court, and of experts in various departments such as police, 
medicine, engineering, forestry, education. Many of the small, half-developed Eastern. 
States and smal] States in Central India have adopted this systern. The tdeal would 
be to reduce the number of the States to 20 or 30. Obviously, it would be easier to 
negotiate an agreement with a group of this kind than with an indefinite number. 











Lonc Tuaprnions 


Here we may pause for a moment to consider the indictment brought against 
Britain by the Congress and its propagandist a; in Britain and America, the 
India League and Congress supporters everywhere. These people profess to se in 
India a mighty nation panting for freedom under an imperialist sprang. The 
States, in the eyes of their detractors, are a British creation, maintained as a bulwark 
of Britith rule against the rising tide of Indian democracy. 

There is a good deal to be said in refutation of the charge. The majority of the 
States are Rajput; many of them are over a thousand years old, some founded when 
Beitain was a Roman Province. Mysore and Travancore have a respectable antiquity. 
Hyderabad carries on » system of Muslim rule that dates back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The other important States are mostly Maratha, Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, 
Kolhapor, deriving from the great Maratha confederacy which for nearly a century 
hefore the establishment of British régime exacted tribute at the sword's point 
from the greater part of India. Bhopal, and Bahawalpor were founded by 
‘Afghan military adventurers. 

much for the fiction that the States owe their origin to British intrigue. 
‘Another point is that the British Government encouraged Princes to agree to a 
Federation which was certainly not to the advantage of Britain. To have kept the 
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two Indias a would have consclidnted Brice rate Aros of ede from the 
Viccroy in ite direction Princely lia wor ve i to stan 
aloof ‘fora Beish India, 

A still stronger argument for the defence is that the Viceroy did not intervene 
to protect the Princes against the Congress attack to which I have already referred. 
Such an indifference was hardly likely to stimulate the loyalty of the Indian Rulers. 

Congress would settle the problem of Indian India by coercing the Princes to set 
up a democratic form of government. It is, in their view, the moral duty of the 
British Government to carry out such a policy. Here we may note that ten years ago 
Mr. Gandhi said emphatically that Congress had no more right to impose a Con- 
stitution on the Indian States than on Afghanistan or Ceylon. The British Govern- 
ment have no better right. In any case the administration of most of the bigger 
States, and of many of the smaller, com favourably with the scheme of govern- 
ment in any of the independent States of the East. Hyderabad, for example, spends 
Fd per cent. of its revenue of £8 million on education and the social services; three of 

i¢ larger States have universities; in several the standard of Jiteracy is higher than in 
British India; in more than 7o per cent. there are legislative assemblies and executive 
councils; the administration generally is modelled on the lines of British India. 

‘The majority of the States are Hindu, If they came into ine with Congress, 
Hindu rule would be assured. Such a combination would be the best defence against 
Muslim separatism, against the dangers from Pakistan that obsess the Hindu mind. 

ith Congress aggressiveness, the Muslim attitude towards the States 
is neutral; Muslims would prefer them to stand aside lest the Hindu States or the 
bulk of them should join the Congress. It must not be forgotten that the 100 million 
Muslims of India look on Hyderabad as the rallying point of Islam in India, and 
their cultural home. Any attempt to coerce the Hyderabad Government would 
excite fierce resentment in Muslim India. People with strong military traditions, 
such ax the Sikhs, Marathas, Rajputs, Jats, have traditional leanings towards States 
erned by Princes of their own race; they would deprecate political pressure from 
ritain to force such States to take steps that might imperil their future. And it 
must not be forgotten that in many of the States the people themselves are loyal to 
the ancient ruling families, especially to those of Rajput origin. 


‘Tom Prices ano Toe War 


The Congress High Command withdrew its ministrics on the outbreak of the 
war, They declined an offer to share in the administration; nothing would satisfy 
them short of a complete transfer of the Government into Indian fands~in other 
words, to Congress. A few months later a Satyagraha campaign was started, 
obviously with a view to embarrass Government, 

On the other hand the Princes placed the whole of their resources at the disposal 
of the King-Emperor. Many units of the State forces, as well trained as the Indian 
Army, were sent overseas; fresh troops were raised. State forces are playing an im. 
portant part in the defence of the North-West Frontier. Over two hundred thousand 
recruits have been raised in the States for the Indian armies; some Statey have re- 
eruited thousands of men for work on acrodromes, All the larger States have placed 
their industry on a war footing and are producing munitions on an extensive scale. 
Several of States~Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad—have provided funds for the 
equipment of squadrons of the RAF. Others—Travancore, Baroda—have given 
ships to the Indian Navy. Scveral of the leading Princes have visited their troops 
erring: abroad; some have served alto overseas with their forces. ‘The Princes have 
indeed played a great part in the defence of their country. Their detractors would 
say that they are fighting for British imperialism on which they rely for the main- 
fenance of their right to misrule. ‘They may hope for a more favourable verdict at 

e iistory. 

Ie is hardly neseny bee @ meeting of the East India Association to refer to 
the splendid part India has played in the war, despite Congress opposition to Govern- 
ment. Races and les with martial traditions, Sikhs, Marathas, Rajputs, Panjabis, 
‘Wigsalmans, Garhi , Dogras, Jats, Outcastes, have swarmed to colours; the 

‘ependent State of Nepaf has provided neatly a hundred thousand men. Thousands 
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of the intelligentsia, including many from the States, have taken commissions in the 
new armies, Indian industry has been placed on 2 war footing. 
‘Tu Sratzs ann tae Carrs Orrax 

In the hope of improving the position still further by winning over the intransigent 
clements the British Government in March, 1942, tent out Sir Stafford Cripps with 3 
new offer affecting constitutional progress. Indians were to form their own Con- 
stitution after the war by means of a Constituent Assembly in which the Princes 
would be represented. ‘The Constitution would be i ted by Act of Parliament 
and India might as she wished stay in or go out of the Commonwealth. Any State 
or Province could stay outside the new Indian Union, a concession which made pos- 
tible the setting up of a separate Muslim State. 

The position of the States was not clearly defined. The Princes were, however, 

spared to co-operate in giving effect to the scheme. Nothing was said about their 

forming a union of their own. Some of them were alarmed at the proviso that 
should a State elect to remain outside the Union it would be necessary to revise its 
treaty to meet the altered conditions. ‘The probability is that the reference is mainly 
to such questions ax railways, posts and telegraphs, excise and similar questions, and 
not to the Hempel the States with the Crown, € ih teguee ec 
at other people in India thought of the Cripps offer with re; to the Princes 
is reflected in 7 statement to the Press by the’ well-known Congress leader, Mr. 
Raj Jachari. According to him Sir Stafford Cripps assured the Princes that if it 
should be necessary, in order that the Crown might fulfil its treaty obligations to the 
Princes, to retain British troops in India, an adequate force would be stationed out- 
side the Indian Union. This more or less accords with what the Secretary of State for 
India said in reply to a question in the House of Commons on December 3, 1942, 
that the treaties of the States with the Crown would remain valid except in as 
they had been affected by usage and sufferance. 
lere one may comment that in the view of Congress supporters—such, for 
cxample, as Mr. H. N. Brailsford—the association of the Princes in the Cripps scheme 
made sible of acceptance, The Princes would never a; to a solution which 
would make an Indian political party arbiter of their destinies in an independent 
India; they would stand aside, with the result that the British Government would 
tation troops in various States all over India; Indian independence or self-govern- 
ment under such conditions would be an illusion. 
of the Princes, their detractors assert, is to maintain intact their auto- 
cratic privileges. But did not they agree at the Round Table Conference in 1931 to 
diminish their sovereignty to the extent necessary to make a federal scheme work- 
able? And if that scheme had come into effect_and a genuine democracy had 
Provinces could the Princes have clung for any lenj 
ine right? There ix little doubt that if Congress had 
ion in 1937 many of them would have given their people 
a voice in the selection of their Federal representatives. The result would almost cer- 
tainly have been a Congress Government. 

In August, 1942, Mr. Gandhi decided to abandon his policy of masterly inactivity 
and to fling down 2 challenge to the British Government. It was to be open rebellion. 
‘A stern warning was issued to the Princes. No longer would Congress stand by while 
the dumb millions of States subjects were oppressed and the voice of freedom stifled. 
In the disorders that followed some of the leading States were involved. As you 
know, in the end the situation was brought under control. 


‘Tesarr Axxanomanrs 

Nearly two years have clapeed since the events just described. ‘The deadlock con- 
tinues. So far it is believed the Princes have offered no suggestion for a solution. 
Possibly they think, from shat the Secretary of State said of the treaty position, they 
may safely await further deve 

‘That due provision should be made for external defence is vital to a solution of 
the Indian both from the point of view of the Princes and of India generally. 
If the political parties in India agree on a Constitution with which the Princes refuse 
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to be associated, then Britain could hardly repudiate her obligation to afford military 
rotection to the States if desired it. Bur who would provide the nance? ‘The 
inces, for their part, would contend that they had 2ssigned territory to mect the 
cost of the military guarantce—territory now included in the Provinces. ‘The new 
Indian Union, they would urge, should meet the charge from the surplus revenuc of 
Oo hake Sustac could be concluded would depend largel: 

1 satisfactory agreement ded w largely on 
the nature of the government to be set up in the new self-governing India. Ifa really 
stable form of government were based on an enduring agreement between 
Muslims, Sikhs, Hindus and Outcastes, it is possible chat the new Government would 
welcome a British military alliance for a term of years. A treaty between Britain and 
the new India would in any case be necessary, and the British Government could 
insist that the new Government should either satisfy the Princes that the 
militar ition, both as regards external defence and internal security, was on a 
sound basis; of, if they failed to do 10, 2 military weaty should be concluded with 
Britaiz which would provide for the stationing of a British force in India, on the 
analogy of the arrangement concluded with Egypt. The troops could be treated at a 
strategic reserve to protect Commonwealth interests in the Far East, in addition to 
their feponubility for carrying out Britain's obligations in the matter of the defence 
of India. 

A military treaty with Britain would be almost inevitable if Hindus and Muslims 
failed to come to an agreement and self-government could only be achieved by the 
recognition of the Muslim claim to a separate State. An India divided between threc 
antagonistic groups, Muslins, Hindus and the Princes, could hardly be responsible for 
her own defence. The problem would be simplified if India remained in the 
Corte stance of nda is of primary i ly from an international 

iefence ia is of a » not onl an internat 
point of view as affectiny politial stability in the Bacife, bur also in the interests of 
the British Commonwealth. The internal security of the States different matter, 
By treaty Britain is pledged to intervene to put down insurrection. In a self-govern- 
ing India, especially if the Government in the British Indian Provinces were based on 
representative principles, it would be very difficult for Britain to intervene to suppress 
disorders in a State arising either from misrule or as the result of a popular mavement 
with the object of obtaining reasonable political concessions from the Ruler. The 
British Government would, in such circumstances, doubtless make it clear that if 
intervention were necessary it would only be carried out on condition that autocracy 
came to an end in the State in question. The Princes, as Lord Linlithgow reminded 
them in his farewell speech last October, can hardly deny that the Crown's obligation 
to protect them carries with it equally binding responsibilities to ensure, if need be, 
that what is protected continues to be worthy of protection. 
Sysraqe or Govamnanr 

This war is being fought for human freedom. It is unthinkeble that autocracy 
should in future flourish under the shadow of the great empires ranged against Nazi 
tyranny. ‘The Princes would do well to remember this. It is to the credit of man 
of the leading members of their order that they have gone a long way towar 
liberalising their administration; in somc, as in Mysore, the goverhing system in 
vogue might be described as constitutional, But much remains to be done, and it is 
spenble that in five years of war the Princes have not combined to evolve a system 

gove 























ment uch as might inspire in their humblest subject the feeling that the 
days of arbitrary rule and official oppression had gone for cver. It is by no means 
necessary, in order to achieve that end, that they should imitate the British demo- 
cratic system. There are other methods more suitable to Oriental conditions. In 
most States the middle classes are weak and uni it, and to rely on the ballot- 
bor might mean handing over the government to a handful of the intelligentsia of the 
towns, concerned to promote their own interests rather than the interests of the rural 
manies. The system of rule in vogue in the States has its roots in remote antiquity; it 
is repected by millions of Stites subjec and works wel with the right type of Ruler; 
why not buil on it a structure more in harmony with the spirit of the age? The vil 
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council or panchayat might well provide a foundation from which to rear the 


oie tien in the Statey at in British India, is economic and socal rather than 
3 the economic is mainly the problem o! santry. Almost 
Ererpwhere they are invdlved in debt. With their peasantry solid behind them Rulers 

not fear popular revolution or agitation ted from outside, Would the 
voice of the demagogue be heard in the in Hyderabad if the Goverament 
liquidated the £40 million of rural debt, replaced the moneylender with rural banks, 
extended irrigation, placed agriculture on an up-to-date footing? 

On some of the older States, especially the Rajput States, the blight of feudalism 
gail Hinges. “In many ways the peasant is lle beter chan a serf of the Thakur or 
feudal baron. This should be remedied. ‘The application of the methods adopted by 
the Tudor monarchs might well be justified. 

Many of the States are evolving elaborste schemes of economic reconstruction to 
be put into effect after the war: Kashimir, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Gwalior, Travancore, 
for example. It is to be hoped that the emphasis will be on rural uplift. Co-opera- 
tion with British India will be essential. It should be forthcoming. i 


‘Tue Caxz ron Leapassxie 


India noeds new leadership. Is it unreasonable to hope that the Princes, with 
their long traditions of rule, their administrative experience, their close touch with 
Indian plea problems, should lead the vanguard of progress? As Professor A. H, 
Hill told this Association a short time ago when reading a paper on Indza’s economic 
Problems, mow is a time for greatocs, © time for a, bold effort of the imagination. 
ould it be to impute to the Princes qualities which they lack if one avsercd that 
they might play a decisive part in clearing the road to freedom for India, to the four 
freedoms of the splendid vision that inspired the Auantic Charter? They have many 
able counsellors from British India, well versed in Indian politics, serving in 
dministrations. Could they not, with the help such experts could give, evolve 9 
tem that would make the political unity of possible; 2 system that would 
cut across communal divisions, healing the feuds that make a united India a mere 
dream? Could not such a combination of political talent, discarding ouworn shib- 
boleths and slogans, evolve a scheme of self-government adapted to the conditions of 
Indian economic and social life? Such a movement would attract widespread sup- 
port, not only in the States, but with the majority of British India. Sull morc, it 
would almost inevitably follow from a settlement of Indian problems on these lines 
that India would, of her own free will, choose to remain in the British Common- 
wealth, Who can deny that such an achievement under the auspices of the Princes 
would ensure them a permanent place in the polity of India? 





- DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


‘A samnivo of the Assocition was held om Wednesday, july 29, sng, atthe Rooms of 
the Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, We, wi Right Hon. Earl 


‘WinrattoN, 14.7., presiding. 


Sir Wruzsae Bartow read the foregoing paper on “Princes and Politics in India.” 
wee r~Se, aS a he 

The Cuanusan said that Sir William Barton bad had wide experience in the course 
ot his afficial career of the relationship of the Princes with British India and also with 
His Majesty's Government, and he had put his case extremely fairly and impartially. 
Te was obviously a most controversial matter which was not easily susceptible to treat- 
ment in a non-party, non-political association, Sir William had avoided saying any- 
thing which might give - Although he had had a long personal experience of 
India it would be impertinent with his knowledge to comment on anything 
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which Siz Wiliam had said from an internal point of view, bot there was one matter 
which affected far wider considerations than India’s own position. 

Sir William said in the course of his remarks that “‘a military treaty with Britain 
would be almost inevitable if Hindus and Muslims failed to come to an agreement,” 
and that an India divided into three could hardly be responsible for her own 
detence; the problem would be si if India remained in the Commonwealth. 
The speaker entirely agreed with that statement, but possibly because Sir William had 
taken up an imparual attitude he had not it. This was a time for frank 
ness both fr India and Hitain, ‘The cra in which most of the audience had lived had 
passed away (or ever; only force meant anything now, ai force would preserve 
Peace alter che war. If tod whea and a+ long as ladia under self ro 
mained in the British Commonwealth he entirely agreed with Sir 
would be to come to some military treaty in respect of the forces w! 
would have to maintain. If India did not remain io the Commonwealth the picture 
would be very different. There was no parallel in the situation of Egypt with India, 
Ii was to the advantage of the people of Egypt, who were not an essentially milit 
people, and who occupied a very difficult ic position, that Great Britain shi 
protect her against aggression; but if India left the Commonwealth, what was Britain's 
interest in her exeept in so far 23 sca and air communications with Australia and 
Far Eastern possessions were maintained, which could be done by keeping aeroplanes 
and a harbour in some part of India? "What ed to the rest of India was a 
matter for India and not for the British Empis ceased to be part of the Empire. 
Ik would be most wrong to say to India, “You have left the Empire, but you are 10 
weak we will protect you.” ‘The British Empire did not do business on those lines, 
and that was a point which it was most important to consider. 

If India did come within the Commonwealth, then he agreed that there must be 
some arrangement between the new India and the British Government in regard to 
the position of all minorities in the States, India must realize that this country was 
very tough today; it had not gone what it had gone through without becom- 
ing so; 1% people were realists. It had been stated that we were in favour of an 
alliance between the foremost nations of the world—the British Empire and 
Dominions, China, Soviet Russia and the United States—and it was hoped that India 
would form part of that organization; but it was for India to say. If the answer was 
“No” there was nothing we could do for India and nothing we should do except in 
the part of India where ft was necessary for there to be an outpost to safeguard our 
sea and air communications, 








Sir Avenen Warsow said that in the position he occupied in India he felt it a duty 
to refuse all offers of hospitality, of which there were many, from the Indian Princes 
simply because he felt that there might arise occasions upon which he would have to 
criticize, and criticize sharply, the administration in their States, But the character of 
the rule in those States was really a side issue to that which Sir William Barton had 
raised that day. Sir William said that India wanted a new leadership. All would 
agree with him, but the speaker could not share his hope that that new leadership 
would be found amonget the Indian Princes. The whole syatem of governamat in 
India had not been encouraging to indepeadence of thought amongst the Princes 
about all-India problems. It had been a syssem af tutelage, cf encouragement to good 
rule in the States, but it had also confined the orbit of the vision of the Princes to 
their own territories. No doubt the establishment of the Chamber of Princes wus a 
breakaway from that system, but its functions were limited, and he looked in vain for 
any outstanding leader amongst the Princes who could give 2 voice to India and who 
would be followed by the Indian people. 

When all that had been said, the problem of the Princes remained. He was not 
certain that the problem would be simplified; rather would it be intensified by such 
an amalgamation of the States as wos now forward in India, That 
tion was raising very acute questions amongst the smaller States. The stronger the 
Sates, the ese walling th soul be to enter int that federation of Ladin which was 

¢ step towards ‘unitary government : 

‘The plan for federation contained inthe 1935 Act was admirable. Te was the one 
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solution that promised alike peace and good t. Its failure to come to a 
head was 9 striking confirmation of what he had said about the lack of leadership 
amongst the Indian Princes. ‘The solution would have to be tried again; it would 
have to be enforced with all the very limited power which we could bring to bear. 
. The States were a vital element in any future constitution in India; they could not be 
ignored; on the other hand, they could not be coerced. For us to attempt to coerce was 
impossible; for the Congress Party or the Muslim League to attempt it would lead 
immediately to civil war, in which it was far from certain that cither the Congress or 
the Muslim League would win the day. 
sualtt Mas glad that Sir William Barton had spoken of the historical origin of the 

tes. widea; in this country which represented them as bein, 

the ereation of the Britisa was neither historical nor did it show knowledge of the 
conditions in which the States flourished in the past when they were nomitially 
subject to a central . India was then without communications of a modern 
ind; for all practical purposes the rulers were indepeadent, and the States grew 3 
and were adiainistered in circumstances enrely diflerent irom those whicl exis 
today. ‘To suggest that they could be swept away by a simple edict, by an Act of 
Parliament, or on the advice of the Viceroy was a wilful distortion of the truth, To 
usc that kind of argument did not simplify the issue; it made any approach to the 
constitutional problem practically impossible. Par more important than unity between 
Muslims and Hindus was it to bring the States into a single central 
Government in an independent India within the British Commonwealth. 


Sir Lancezor Guanan said that there secmed to be three kinds of politics involved 
iu the paper, The first was the question of the attempts at intervention made by 
Congress at different times in the internal politics of the States, and on certain occa- 
sions Congress had sucoceded in making a nuisance of itscll, but he had not uw 
observed in any case that they bad effected anything in the States whatever. He did 
not think that politics counted in the States. He remembered that in some States 
with which he was iated the Goverament of India, under a scrics of treaties or 
arrangements, policed the railway Lines running through them, and the Congress 
Fury, unable to hold its mosering» om the State territory, held them on the station 
platforms, where the State poli no jurisdiction to forbid it. That was for some 
time a grievance with the State authorities, but so far as be could see the improve- 
ments which had been made in their constitutions by the States could not be traced 
back to Congress influence. 

‘There was a reference to those improvements in Sir William Barton's paper, but 
he wished that Sir William had said more about the legislative assemblics Tae cece: 
tive councils. Were they really operative, free from the dictation of the Princes or 
the Chief ministers? As an outsider he had his doubts. He knew that in many of 
the States a considerable portion of the members of the legislative assembly was clected 
on a reasonably wide franchise, but there was no sort of responsibility on the advisers. 
He did not think it could be said that much more than {air progress had been made 
in the way of constitutional changes in the States, Advances in the States must be 
substantial before they could become fit to join in an Indian federation. 

Some of the States were very small and there was room for considerable amalgama- 
tion, He desired to make two points : first, that there must be a large and genuine 
conttitutional development in the States, and, secondly, that many States were 50 
aroall that in no circumstances coutd they make a Constitution or take any share in 
federation, and therefore an amalgamation with a parent State was probably the 

jution. 

He had not referred to the main istue at all, but preferred to keep to what he knew 
a little about after considerable experience in India. The question of the part which 
the Princes were to play in a new Constitution was beyond his powers. Fle remem 
bered being t at a gathering while the Simon Commission was in India when 
someone said that surely the solution must be federation, that the Princes could not 
stand out indefinitely, He thought that was the original mention of what was deemed 
to be something Se ee when the idea of federation was mooted in the carly 
tages of the Round Table Conference, 
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In conclusion, be entirely agreed with the previous speakers that it was not part of 
a conspiracy on our part that the States had been brought into existence. Whether the 
States had become something of an anachronism was an entirely different issue; 
whether Britain was culpable for perpetuating such an anachronism was not within 
the scope of the meeting, but even if it was an anachroniam we were bound by treaty 
to continue it so long af personal rule was a possible conception in any part of India 
ax it was in many sections of India at the it time. He was not so illiberal as to 
believe that democracy led merely to Nazi-ism and Fascism, but he did believe that 
the new wine of democracy might at times prove w be a very heady brew, and cer- 
tainly large areas of States territory were not yet fit to be plunged into democracy, #0 
that as far as the States were concerned there must first be genuine progress and 
grpuine association of the people with the ruler, but let that progres be slow if it was 
to be sure. 


Dr. Ranyat SHanany said that he was not an expert on the subject of the Princes; 
his knowledge was that of a mere student of Indian and international affairs. ‘The 
paper, in his opinion, was very clear, cogent ‘and helpful. Sir William Barton natur- 
ally had an affection for the Princes, but be had tried to be just, There was no doubt 
that the Princes had a part to play in the destiny of India, and it was neither fitting 
nor wise of the Congress Party to a! to liquidate them. At the same time, as Sir 
Lancelot Graham had rightly remar! there were about 600 Princes in India, many 
‘of them so small and insignificant that they could do no good to India, their Reople 
or themselves, These must disappear. The bigger States, on the other hand, bad a 
contribution to make to the progress and well-being of India. 

Sir William Barton had criticized the Congress attitude towards the Princes, But 
there were always two views about a problem : the sober and the inspired. He had 
Peeeenied what he thought to be the truth; we must, in justice, listen to the other 

100. 


"The Chairman was a very brilliant man, and it was temerarious to disagece with 
him; yet one might argue with him on one point. He had said if India did not 
remain in the Commonwealth he did not sce apy reason why Britain should help her 
from the military point of view, That was priectly true from a logis! and reali 
slant, but the Chairman forgot that India had aided Britain many times and might be 
able to aid her again, Britain needed India as much as India needed Britain, 


The Cuarsan said that there had been an Act of Parliament to attach some of 
the smaller States in Kathiawar and Gujerat. These small States had taken great 
objection to the measure, which would about 4oo of them. 


Sie Wn1ax Banton, in replying to the discussion, said, with to the Chair- 
man's remarks referring to the question of a military treaty, that what he had meant 
was that if the Hindus and Muslims failed to come to an agreement, and if Pakistan 
were set up as a Muslim State, with Hindustan for the Hindus, and Rajistan, includ- 
ing the Princely States, then Britain could not step aside and tell the Princes that she 
was not going to fulfil her military obligations to them and to India, From the point 
of view of the Commonwealth and of the world at large we could not possibly leave 
India under such conditions, civil war would be inevitable, and one of the Far Eastern 
Powers might intervene, or Afghanistan might join up with the Muslims, and the 
whole peace of Asia be disturbed. Unless there were a unified India within the 
Commonwealth there must be a military treaty, a treaty cnabling Britain to station 
troops at strategic points, treating them as a strategic reserve in the Pacific. 

je thought Sir Lancelot Graham had replied to Sir Alfred Watson's criticisms. 
Onc reason for amalgamation was that there were so many of these tiny Statcs that 
even if the ruler was out to help his people he could not provide them with the 
amenities to which they were entitled. Only by amalgamation with bigger States 
could those amenities be supplied. 

The Baroda administration had been on a very high level; all the small States 
which had been joined to Baroda would benefit. That would be the case all round. 

With regard to Sir Lancelot Graham's remarks on political development, he would 
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like to refer to Mysore as an example of what constitutional development meant in 
some of the States. ‘The Mysore State had an clected assembly and ar the last election 
twelve of the members were actually Congress men. There were two Ministers and 
two Executive Councillors. There was a safeguard that if a law or some resolution 
were passed which was against the public interest, then the Chief Minister could inter- 
vene, but on the whole one had to agree that in a State like Mysore there had been 
very considerable political development. 

“We abject of democracy war to make sure that the people really had a fair desl. 
In this connection consider che small State of Gondal; it was not constitutionally far 
advanecd, but the late Maharaja had made his administration so efficient that the 
investments of the State paid for the charges and there were no taxes at all. In a 
State like that one would not bother very much about democracy. 





The Ciaran said that he was anxious to be in agreement with the lecturer and 
Dr. Shahani, who called attention to the great military value of India’s help, but 
what he really wanted to call attention to was that the situation was not quite what it 
used to be. ‘The principal need for the British Commonwealth was to have its sea and 
air link with the Far East and with Australia; to try to sce to it that no Power hostile 
to it was in powsession of the land area of China or that of India. The British Empire 
had no means to ensure those things, but it could have posts, especially air posts, to 
support that policy. Within a short time it might be possible for acroplanes to fly 
from New Yark, drop bombs in Europe, and fly back again, What was needed were 
air and sea bases. With regard to our position in India and our trade with India, he 
found when he was Chairman of the China Association that our trade with China 
was almost as great as our trade with India. ‘These questions were all relevant 
because our relations with India depended upon the future composition and relation- 
ship of the world aya whole. Everything was ao much nearer these days and many of 
the questions now being discussed would soon be out of date. 


Sir Joun Husnacr proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
Chairman, which was scceeded by applavse. 





Mr. H. 8. L. Potax writes : Having to catch a train, I was unable to stay till the 
end of the disustion on Sit Wiliam Barton's very interesting paper. 

He was right in emphasizing the absurdity of the argument, familiar both in this 
country and in America, that the States are an artificial creation of the British, If 
any part of India can be so described, it is surely British India and not the States. 

When the late Maharaja of Bikanir announced, at the first Round-Table Confer- 
ence, the Princes’ willingness in ) in join an All-India Federation, it was 
largely due to the stateamanlike foresight of the Right Hon, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, 
who had convinced him both of its feasibility and of its desi ty in the interests of 
India as a whole, and overriding all narrower concepts of selfintercat. 

It has been customary in circles desirous of disparaging the States and the Princes 
to lump the former ther, without differentiation between the smaller and the more 
backward ones and che larger and the more progressive ones. But one has only to 
study the history, dusing the last twenty-five years, of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
‘Travancore, to mention some of the latter, to realize how far economic, industrial 
agricultural, educational, administrative and even political development has gonc, 
comparing not at all unfavourably with corresponding British Indian arcas. 

‘This has been largely due to the wise choice of Chief Ministers by many of the 
more progressive Princes, who have been increasingly guided by their advice, These 
have come mostly from British India, and they have been, as'a role, Indiana them- 
selves, drawn from the public services or from public life. Names such as Sir Ali 
Imam, Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir T. Krishnamachari and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
will be long remem! for their varied and enlightened contribution to the de- 
velopment of the States with which they have heen associated. 

Bud in course of time, local State patriotism hes developed and there has been an. 
increasing and a natural tendency to wrge the appointment of State eubjects to the 

ighest % 
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Yet another tendency is now observable. States, both large and small, which were 
formerly re; as backward are now realizing that the time has come for them ta 
modernize their affsie and to play s lange part in the economic and industrial de 
velopment of India. One is that of the ct as Dewan of Jaipur of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, whose brilliant record in Mysore under the late Maharaja marks him out as 
one of India’s most far-sering statesmen. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR POST-WAR INDIA 
By B. Sw. Saxuatvata 


Iw this paper I shall try to convey to you the gist of the recently published scheme of 
cconomie developmen’ of India known sa the Bombay Plan.” Although 1 am con- 
nected with the firm of Tata, and alt sh several of the signatories of the Plan are 
dircctors of vari Taga concerns, I st explain that I have no inside information 
on the subject. Any conclusions that I may draw, or any opinions I may express, are 
Purely personal 

‘The authors of the Plan have made two assumptions. For the purpose of their 
Plan they have assumed that at the end of the war or shorly thereafter 2 National 
Government will come into cxistence in India at the Centre, invested with full 
freedom in cconomic matters. 

Concerning this frm axsumption 1 wish to say very lite, except to rubmit that the 
word “assumption ” is used in ita mathematical sense, rather as Euclid uses it, The 
authors, I consider, have not assumed that India’s political problems will inevitably 
be solved, and thar therefore nothing more need be done on that head. It is simply 
that, as # prerequisite for any planning, they must assume such conditions to exist. 
In other wards, they have implied at the outst of their plan that India's political 
problem must be solved, and that she must have a Government built upon popular 
support and popular confidence before her economic problems can be auecessally 
tackled. 











Raisrnc THe Stanparp oF Lrvinc 


The next assumption that they have made is that the purpose of national planning 
should be to raise the standard of living of the peopte. On this there must be 2 wide 
measure of agecement. We are becoming accustomed to the idea that every man, as 
a matter of absolute right, is entitled to adequate food, adequate clothes, adequate 
houring, and adequate medica attention. It is im line with this new trend of thought 
that the authors have stated that their modest aim is to secure for India a general 
sandard of living in which every man will obtain these minimum requirements of 
human life. The foundation of their scheme is thus not to be found in any doctrinaire 
political philosophy, but in a purely humanitarian and ethical ideal. 

Briefly they have defined these requirements as comprising a diet of 2,800 calories 
a day, 30 yards of clothing per year, and about 100 square feet of house room 
ertot., Beyond these purely physical necenitis the authors have laid it down that 
there should be provision for educstion and adequate preventative and curative 
measures to safeguard public health, 

‘The first major criticism raised against the Plan in this country was that it was too 
grandiose. Let us consider this criticism in relation to the aims. First, on the 
question of food. The diet shown in the Plan as the goal to be reached consists of 
vegetables and cereals, rogether with amounts of sugar and fats very slighty in encen 

the British war-time rationing. Meat, fish or eggs arc oaly included as an alterna- 
tive to milk. The diet allows for 8 azs. of milf’ dey (cay half a pint) or, at an 
alternative, 23 ozs. of meat, fish or Thus the diet |, 0 far as the 
animal protein foods are concerned, is by no means an ambitious one, and compares 
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unfavourably with the standard which has been accepted in this country #1 2 tem- 
porary war-time minimum, barely enough to maintain health and working efficiency, 

Similarly on the question of housing the standard suggested of too square fet of 
room per person is by no means an unreasonable one. ‘Think of what it means ia 
everyday terms. Families of five persons would have to live in two rooms of about 
15 feet by 16 feet, or in four rooms having an average size of 12 fect 6 inches by 10 
feet cach. I lay some stress on these figures not in order to criticize the authors of the 
Plan, but to bring hame to you their strictly realistic attitude, and to show that the 
whole plan is based on genuine minimum requirements which (if we pay more than 
lip-tervice to the idea that freedom from want is one of the rights of man) must be 
accepted as the barest human essentials. There is nothing in the least extravagant or 
grandiose abaut the aims of the Plan, 

However, I anticipate here a criticism that may be made—the old saying, either 
criminally stupid or criminally cynical, that the Eastern races require less of the 
material things of life than the Western races (the old “handful af rice” idea). It is 
true that their rights have been submerged in overwhelming poverty for years and 
that the epportunity to enjoy the bare essentials has long been denied fo them. But to 
suggest that this is because their actual needs are less than those of the Western races 
is either blindness of naiveté of the worst kind, 

Let me remind you that the average cxpcctation of life in India 1s twenty-seven 
years as against some sixty years in this country. These figures apeak for themselves 
and show how utterly inadequate are the present diet, housing conditions and medical 
services in India, 











Ways ann Mrans 


‘The basis of these minimum requirements having been accepted, aa it must be by 
all men of goodwill, the problem becomes one of ways and means entirely, And Jet 
me make this clear. If a certain end is desirable, then ways and means must be 
sought, But if a certain cnd is proved to be a matter of right, then ways and means 
must not only be sought, but found. On this question of ways and means, however, 
there are bound to be differences of opinion, In fact, it is the authors’ hope that the 
Plan will be the basis for lively discussion, and it is not their intention that it should 
be swallowed whole without due consideration. Personally, 1 imagine that they 
vould be prepared to nccept constructive suggestions of all Kinds and to modify ia 
detail the proposals that they have made. 
In discussing the financial implications, the authors make it clear that they are 
using moncy merely as a convenient way of expressing the quantities of goods and 
services that would be required to bring their plan into operation. The figures given 
by them are given in that sense only, and are fot to be taken as final estimates nor as 
rigidly fixed amounts to be expended. Bearing this in mind, we can consider the main 
financial proposals. It is that a sum of approximately {7,500 millions should be 
expended by India in fifteen years. India's population, in round numbers, is in the 
neighbourhood of 4oo millions. Thus the amount to be spent per head of the popula- 
Bom works out to between £18 and 1g. ‘This gives an average annual expcaciture 
(the Plan is to take fifteen years) of hot more than 25s. per head. If the charge that 
the Js grandiose fails in respect ofthe ale of the scheme, it surely also fails in 
respect of the expenditure proposed. 
ere is one most important point to be made here. ‘This outlay ix not current 
expenditure, but capital expenditare, | When considering it, therefore, we should not 
take into account India’s present income or revenue, but rather her resources of 
capital. I stress this in order to forestall the repetition of a criticism of the Plan that 
has been raised. Certain critics have divided the sum of £7,500 millions by fifteen, 
and thus arrived at the average annual expenditure. The resulting figure is £500 
millions, The critics then point out the absurdity of expecting India to spend at such 
a rate when her total revenue from taxes amounts annually to some £300 millions only. 
Such eritcism. though plausible, is invalid. In the frst place; the Plan does act 
e that the expenditure should be made at a uniform rate. In the beginning it 
will be at fess than half the 2 over the whole period—some {210 millions 
annually. Then, once the results of the first five years come into effect, and once the 
vou. XL vf 
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material cesources of India become more readily available, the tempo of investment 
will increase, as will the tempo af development. Each year’s work will simpli 
work of the ensuing years and render the expenditure of greater sums more feasible. 

In the second place, I repeat that this expenditure ix not of a nature properly to be 
met out of income. A man may have an income of £300 a year, and it might seem 
absurd to as: him to subscribe to 4 new company to the cune of £7900, “But the 
request would not be absurd if we knew that, apart from income, he had a handsome 
little sum tucked away in the bank. We then reasonably expect him (always 
provided that the prospects of the new company were good) to make the bulk of his 
payment out of his capital, and arrange to pay any small differcnce partly out of 
income and partly by borrowing. 

India as a nation is precisely in that position. Her bank account, as represented by 
sterling balances, is in a healthy condition. Prior to the war abe had an overdraft. 
At the moment she has cleared off her overdraft and has an excellent entry on the 
credit side of her passbook. She would be foolish if she were to fritter away this 
balance by including it in her estimates for annual reveaue expenditure, She would 
be wise to invest it carefully and with foresight, 60 as to raise the level of her income 
permanently. 

Inptvipvat. Incomes 

Now let us consider how this figure of £7,500 millions has been calculated and 
how it is related to the aims of the Plan. Having defined the minimum requirements 
of human life, the authors have shown what the cost of cach of these would be, on the 
basis of pre-war prices. ‘They estimate that an annual individual income of Rs. 74 
would be required to cover che bare necessities, ‘That chis igure is not an inflated one 
ia best demonstrated by the fact that the cost of food alone (on the basis of the diet 
mentioned previously) would be some Rs. 65 per head per year, leaving only Re. 9 
per year for all other items. Now, it must be borne in mind that all these figures are 
averages, and there are bound to be many individual cascs where the income is below 
the average for the whole country. To take care of this factor, and also to provide an 
income which would leave a modest margin for enjoyment and cultural activities, the 
authors propose that the average per capita income should be doubled within a period 
of fifteen years, This would ensurc, as far as possible, that all individual incomes 
would at least reach the level where subsistence is possible. 

To achieve this doubling of individual income it is not sufficient merely to double 
the national dividend. ‘The rapid growth of India’s population prevents this. To 
allow for this increase the national dividend must be trebled in order that it shall not 
be overtaken by the inereate in ion. For this w be done it is obviously 
necessary to effect an expansion and improvement in the productive capacity of India, 
oth agricultural snd filustrial. “The nuthors, omever an bance a programme of 
simple expansion and suggest that the opportunity should be taken to establish a 
more balanced economy. According to the latest available estimate, agriculture, 
industry and services contribute 53, 17 and 22 per cent. respectively to the total 
national income. ‘The authors suggest that India should be so developed as to make 
these contributions 4o, 35 and 20 per cent, respectively. 


FUNDAMENTAL QuzsTIons 

Certain critics have suggested that the Plan lays too much stress on industry and 
ignores the interests of agriculture. It should be remembered, however, that, as the 
national income is to be trebled, 4o per cent. of the final figure will be considerably 
greater than 53 per cent. of the original total and that the agricultural capacity of 
Tadia will be increased by no less 130 per cent. By so doing, sufficient 
would be produced to feed the whole population and remove from India the ever- 
imminent danger of famine. To achieve this aim the Plan proposes that three funda- 
mental questions should be tackled—namely, size of holdings, rural indebtedness and 
soil erosion. It suggests that some system of co-operative farming, possibly backed by 
some measure of compulsion, should be used to remove the disadvantages attaching 
to the at emall size of farms. Similarly, the liquidation of the present agri- 
cultural indebtedness (estimated at some {900 millions before the war) should be 
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effected through the instrument of co-operative societies which should be i 
with eufficient long-term finance. A sum of £150 millions would be spent om soil 
conservation and permanent improvements to land. The authors have advanced 
statistics w show how low India's agriculsural output is at present when compared, 
on a per-acre basis, with other countrics, Although the available waste land which 
could be brought aele cultivation is small, there is thus Ugrer fsa iempgeen 
output by improvih; resent viel acre. They suggest that this co t 
cchleved by tneans SE ‘seigation, by mire advanced metberls of farming, and by the 
tise of implements. ‘They suggest that a sum of {300 millions be epext on the con- 
struction of canals and aboot 374 millions on other ieee of irrigation. To provide 
working capital to finance agricultural operations they suggest a sum of {ub7y 
millions Tecludin the establishment of model farms, the toil sum which they 
suggest should be devoted to agriculture amounts to £30 millions. 

rom what has been said earlier it will be appreciated that a tar greater amount 
will have to be spent on industry if the contribution from that source to the national 
dividend is to be raised from 17 per cent. to 35 per cent. The authors have suggested 
that industries should be consi: under two : (a) basic industries and (2) con- 
sumption goods industrics. While it is stated that basic industries would receive 
priority over other industries in the carlier years, the claim of the consumer is not 
overlooked. Precisely because it is desired that a freedom of choice should remain 
with the man in the street, the exact nature of the consumption goods industries 
which should be developed will be decided from time to time in the light of variations 
in demand. As far as is consistent with planning, the authors suggest that the free 
choice of the consumer in respoct ot conmimprion goods should sutier no restrictions 
from their own experience in industry, |, taking into account the contribution 
which small-scale and cottage industries could make, the authors estimate a ratio of 
2°4 ag between industrial capital and net product. On this basis, in order to increase 
u industrial output to some £1,680 millions, they suggest that a total sum of 
£3360 millions should be expended over the fifteen years, 

though the sum to be Spend ‘on industry is greater than that to be spent on 
sgriculture, the country would still be predomboantly agriculwural, in that only a 
minority of the population would be engaged in industry. 


Housinc, Huaure ann Epvcarton 

If the products of India’s agriculture and industry are to be freely and economically 
exchanged it is essential that India’s communication system of roads, railways, port 
facilities and civil aviation should be vastly expanded, and the authors, after careful 
consideration of all factors, suggest an expenditure of £705 millions on this head. 

For housing they suggest a sum of £1,650 millions. “This figure is based on the 
minimum requiremerits set out above of 100 square feet of house room 600. 

‘On public health services the authors suggest an expenditure of £537 millions. 
‘This chet in shared ‘between sanitation end water supply, dispentaries, general 
hospitals, maternity clinics and specialized institutions for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, cancer, venereal diseases, mental disorders and so on. 

Te will be scen that in all these estimates the authors have worked fram the 
pecticslae to the general, and have first estimated the cost of the individual unit, and 

om an estimate of the total number required have then arrived at their total figures. 

‘On the subject of education the authors have stated that for an adult to be able to 
Hose nl serie ed bm take Gn intelligent interest 8 rivate and social life is one of the 
constituents of a minimum standard of living, which they would like to bring within 
the reach of every individual in the country. 

There is 2 further aspect upon which touch. Education is one of the most 
important of the ways and means by which the whole Plan can be achieved. Quite 
obviouly it is only an educated population that could be induced to relinquish 
ancient and sometimes stultifying traditions, whether it be im agriculture or in 
industry or in any other direction. 

If India’s agriculture is to be lifted from its present meagre level, it can only be 
done by bringing home to the peasant the urgency of introducin; methods. 
Intensive propaganda, in the best sense of the term, is essential, and this cannot be 
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done with an iliterate population, Similarly, the industrial worker mutt be capable 
of acquiring new know! again the written word is essential. The power to 
read troadens the mental horizon, {amibarizes man with matters beyond hie village, 
his family and his religion, and is the rock upon which all else must be built. 

‘A nation that can neither read nor write can never fully understand the aims of 
its Government or have that interest in the activities of Government without which 
planning is impossible. At the heart of all India’s problems lies the ignorance of her 

pl, #nd unt this ignorance is removed progress in the direction indicated by the 

an would not be feasible. 

India has a twofold problem io this field : first, adult illiteracy must be abolished; 
and, second, universal primary education must be introduced in order to ensure the 
permanent eradication of adult illiteracy. In attacking the problem of adult illiteracy 
the authors limit themselves to that section of the population between the ages of 
eleven and fifty. On the basis of experiments that have already been made, the cost 
of making an adult literate is extremely small, and has been estimated by a British 
expert at some 6s. per head. This figure would have to be increased in order to 
broaden the basis of adult education and to include instruction beyond the three R’s, 
The authors estimate a total of £74} millions for this. It would not be a recurring 
cost. For universal primary education the authors have estimated a sum of £644 
millions of non-recurring cost and £66 millions of recurring cost. Provision is alto 
made for secondary education, university education and research, and the total to be 
spent on education of all kinds comes to £3674 millions. 

A sum of £150 millions for miscellaneous expenditure has been estimated, and it 
is in this way that the total figure of £7,500 millions has been established. 


Growtn oF Porutation 


It has been suggested that the chief problem with which India is faced is that of 
her rapidly increasing population, and that uatil a solution has been found to this 
difficulty any reforms in other directions would be fruitless, For my part, 1 should 
like to submit that this rapid and embarrassing increase is a function of India’s 
poverty and lack ol education. I think it will be agreed that the birth-ratc of a 
country is dircctly related to its standard of living. We have many indications that 
asa nation’s matcrial standards risc, so her birth-rate drops. This may be due partly 
to the fact that the very poor have ne amusements other than those ol the flesh and a0 
interests outside the home. But it is partly due to a compeusatory force which we catt 
perceive in nature. When the expectation of life is short, nature appears to safeguard 
‘the race by increasing the breeding capacity so as to allow for the anticipated wastage. 
It is not by chance, tor example, that in times of war, when consciously or uncon- 
sciously the possibility of death comes home to men, the birth-rate takes a rapid awing 
upwards. In the same way a people that is hungry and diseased, with a high death- 
ute, seems always to breed tach more rapidiy’:han their more furtunate’ brothers. 
Thus it is to be expected that by raising India’s standard of living and by removing 
the dangers of disease and poverty, which at present engulé the Indian family, the 
birth-rate in India, after an initial increase, will gradually be reduced and reach a 
more controllable level. But this problem, then, cannot be tackled in an isolated 
way; it must be attacked at several points at once. Food, housing and education all 
play a vital part, and all arc tackled in the Plan. 

T have tried to show you how this figure of £7,500 millions has been reached, and 
to demonstrate that, translated into concrete terms, it represents the minimum that 
can be expended if the individual Indian is to participate in the basic rights of man. 
Earlier I have said that, where rights are concerned, ways and means must not only 
be sought—they must be found. 


Hoasorn Waar 
Let us, then, consider the sources from which this sum could be obtained. The 
authors suggest that £225 millions could be attracted from India’s hoarded wealth. 
The wotal mount of this wealth is estimated by them very conservatively at £750 
aillions, eo that the authors’ assumption is a mediest one. It is possible, with scied 
political’ conditions end advance in education and with evidence of success in the 
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initial years of planning, that a higher ion would be forthcoming. The 
authors have been similarly conservative in their estimates of the amount available 
from India’s sterling assets, They have put down a figure of £750 millions which 
could be utilized tor importing the capital goods required at the beginning of the Plan. 
Here again 4 more optimistic estimate might with safety be made. Over a period of 
fifteen years the authors estimate that some £450 millions would be available for 
foreign purchases from India's tavourable balance of trade. The authors have sug- 
t some £525 millions would be available as loans raised in foreign countries. 
‘bey have laid it down, naturally, that these loans should not be accompanied by any 
political intluence or by the interterence ot foreign vested interests, 
‘Taking into account India's low standard of living and that no provision has been 
made for any increased taxation, the authors suggest that only 6 per cent. of India’s 
total income would be available for investment. Lhis gives a figure ot some £3,000 


‘When all these amounts have been taken into account there is still a gap of £2,550 
millions, 1 would emphasize two points: first, that this 1s the deficit estumated over 
the whale period of ftteen years; sccond, that because the csumates of resources have 
been made on a conservative the figure of £2,550 millions may be taken as an 
absolute maximum, ‘To bridge this gap the authors suggest that the money should 
be created by borrowing against ad hoc sccurities trom the Rescrve Bank. Here, of 
course, the criticism that the Plan is inflationary and therctore dangcrous 1s advanced. 
Nevertheless, the authors assert that there is nothing unsound in creating this money, 
because it is meant to increase the productive capacity of the nation, and in the long 
run is of a selfliquidating character. ‘They recognize, moreover, that the existence ot 
this created money may Jcad to a gap between the volume of purchasing power and 
the volume of goods available. In order to keep prices within reasonable lumits, they 
envisage rigid controls by the Government tor such time as may be necessary over 
practically cvery aspect of economic life. 

The expericnce in this country during wartime should encourage us to consider 
this problem optimistically. That a Government enjoying the full confidence of the 
poopie, representing their views, and constituted for the purpose of defending the 
country’s Vital interests can exercise such controls, with the full co-operation of the 
people, has been proved. 

‘There is nothing inherently vicious or dangerous in this policy of created moncy. 
How bas England bridged the gap between income and expenditure during the war 
years other than by created money? That it demands a vigilance and far-ughtedness 
‘on the part of the Government is truc, but it is not so dangerous a thing as to justity 
the rejection of the Pian as a whole. 

In effect, created money is a draft upon a country’s capital reserves, And a 
country's capital reserves are her raw material and her labour. India, on this basis, is 
in a better position to deaw such a draft than most countries, particularly if it is done 
as part of an expansionist policy and is accompanied by an increase in her productive 

hal. 








Pe"Moncy plays the part of a catalyst in the economy of 2 nation. In its preveace 
materials and manpower may be made to react and produce wealth. If there is a 
Sboreage ot hee Shalt it cin. an shoole be pondicee a2) bes ‘been ‘dane in this 
country. Provided the reaction is controlled, provided the amount ot the catalyst 
introduced bears a proper relationship to the participants of the reaction, there is no 
danger in the process, 

Thope that all these points that I have made will receive fuller attention during the 
discussion, Time forbids me from making aay further points in detail. But let me 
say this: Do not imagine, because any onc aspect of ¢ may seem to call for 
modification, that the whole is unworkable, It is a strategic, not 2 tactical, concep- 
dion, Let us the main outlines of the Plan, its aims and its assumption that 
these aims can only be achicved by a imultangous attack upon all of India's materia 
sills together, and let us discuss, constructively 9 muy 
perfected and improved. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


‘A uugtine of the Association was held on Tuesday, June 27, 1944, at the rooms of 
the Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Wi, when Me'B. Sh. Sallatvala 
read a paper on “Economic Planning for Post-War India.” Sir Arsuunoms Auman, 
¢.1.8., presided, 


‘The Cyarmuany in introducing Mr. Saklatvals, ssid that he was to deal with pro 
posals made by a nomober of Indian ‘industrialists for the post-war economic dev 
ment of ladia. Of those, three were connected with the firm of Tata, which was wel 
known not only in India but throughout the whole world. Although it was best 
known in the iron and steel world it carried on many other activities. Included in 
the group were companies which had set up and maintained hydro-lectric plants, 
and others which were foremost in the field of civil aviation in India. These large 
industries demanded that there should be in this country an organization to deal with 
ther European problems. Mr. Beramj: Shahporji Saklatvala was secretary of that 
organization and was thercfore well qualified to speak on the subject he had chosen. 


Mr. Saxuarvata then read his paper. 


The Chatman, in opening the discussion, said that the lecturer had referred to 
the assumption made by the authors of the Plan that the purpose of a national Pan 
should be to raise the standard of living of the people. Phat being the aim of the 
Plan, he would suggest that Mr. Saklatvala not have placed it before a better 
section of che public than the members of the East India Association, because on the 
heading of their notepaper were the words, “Founded in. 1466, to promote the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of India.” There should foliow, therefore, a well-informed 
and sympathetic discussion of the Plan. 

‘Vhe uther point to which he wished two refer was contained in the Plan itselt, 
Among the introductory remarks there occurred a paragraph which pointed out that 
the Plan did not refer to such essential matters as the organization, methods and 
technique for carrying it out. The authors said that they thought it desirable to put 
forward ther views regarding some of the more fundamental aspects of the Plan in 
order to stimulate discussion. He mentioned that paragraph, not with a view to 
limiting discussion, but in order to suggest that it be confined to the “ fundamental 
aspects of the Plan” rather than to detail. 


Sir Grovrner Cranks said that Mr. Saklatvala had pointed out that the basis of 
the scheme was to raise the standard of living in India. The Plan was an ambitious 
one, but it should not be criticized on that ground because it was a fault on the right 
side. ‘To him, the Plan was especially interesting because it embodied a really com 
structive ideal. It gave one something to work on, and although the ideal might 
not be attainable in the specified fifteen years, it was a great thing to have an object 
in view and an aim to achieve. He thought that fifteen years was rather a short time 
in which to educate India and give it a standard of living as described in the Plan; 
that, however, was a matter for consideration later because the fifteen-year term was 
not essential to the Plan. 

The question of the raking of the standard of liviog meant in the first place a 
raising of the status of agriculture. India was a poor country, and before anything 
could be done the status of agriculture must be raised and given a means of earni 
more money. One of the greatest difficultics in raising the status of agriculture an 
enabling it to produce the necessary food was the present form of land tenure which 
was part and parcel of the Hindu social system. A number of holders not only had 
their holdings reduced but even had them split up all over the village area. Thus a 
man sometimes had his land spread in plots at a distance of a mile or more from 
cach other. In such conditions there would be great difficulty in improving agricul 
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ture to an appreciable extent. Yet a great improvement was envisaged in the Bombay 
Plan, and a remedy was proposed. Mr. Saklatvala said that ie opeeaton they 
might get combined holdings and have collective farms. That was tried in Russia 

it was a success, but it had had to be done by compulsion. Could there be that 
same compulsion in India? ‘The Indian Government would not have the same power 
as that of Russia. He was afraid that if one tried to compel Indian peasants to have 
co-operative farms it would lead to serious agrarian trouble. He had to admit, how- 
ever chat it was probably the only solution. 

Turning to industrial aspect of the Plan, the lecturer spoke of a balanced 
economy in India, That meant a balance between agriculture and ind 
ing to the paper the present figures of contribution to the income of 
53 per cent. agriculture, 17 per cent. industry and 22 per cent. services. Mr. Saklatvala 
would alter that balance to 40 per cent., 35 per cent. and 20 per cent. respectively. 
In India, where there was a very large proportion of agriculture, in the speaker's 
opinion agriculture would have to make more than a 40 per cent. contribution. That, 
however, was a matter for consideration, 

"There was also the question of industrial expansion. The expansion of industry 
was not altogether an unmixed benefit, The world was now full of workshops, and 
every country was becoming industrialized, and while India might try to balance her 
economy she must not unbalance the economy of the rest of the world, The Atlantic 
Charter said that there must be a balanced economy throughout the world. The 
danger of such an intensified industrialization was that there was apt to be created a 
large number of industries not suitable for the country concerocd, He mentioned 
that poine because the expansion of industry in India might upset the balance of 
economy of the world. A high preportion Of industry was not necessarily good for 
every country; it was a danger beotuse the industrialization of a country produced 
the possibility of slumps and depressions in industry, and an industrial depression 
rae foe ‘worse than ao agricultural one. There had already been an example of that 
in Calcutta. 

It seemed to him that one must hurry slowly. He agreed that there was room for 
industrial expansion, and much could be done for India in that way. He thought 
that any future expansion should be donc with Brinsh co-operation and assistance. 
Britain could help India to establish her industries with capytal, goods and technical 
advice. For that reason he, and many of his fellow-members, welcomed the Bombay 
Plan, It naturally required modification, but the scheme was a good one, and by 
making India a prosperous country Britain would be helping herself because her best 
markets were in prosperous countrics. He therefore whole-heartedly supported the 
Plan, and he thought that we should give it our blessing and do everything possible to 
encourage it. 











Sir Hant Sic Gown said that what he thought the scheme would give India was 
modern life, and that was what she wanted. India wanted to be modernized, and 
for that purpose she needed industrialization of the country and an industrialized 
agriculture. ‘They had already been told that owing to certain factors farming in 
India was uneconomic, and with the present system of land tenure it became doubly 
x0. ‘To do away with that traditional system of partition which gave the people an 
unequal share of land had been attempted by the Indian Legislative Assembly, but 
that body had been unable to do what its members wanted. When Indian obtained 
a national Government he thought that such matters would be among the first thin, 
which it would deal with. ‘The laws of India were 3,000 years old fad some people 
had been trying to improve them, and, taken as a whole, those laws required to be 
modernized. He felt certain that, given education, industrialization and sufficient 
food, the India of tomorrow would be very different from that of today. He was in 
whole-hearted agreement with the Bombay Plan, 


Sir Franx Noyce said that the sponsors of thc Bombay Plar and the lecturer in 
his able exposition of it had made it clear that the Plan had been put forward as a 
basis for discussion. He felt sure, therefore, that they would realize that any criti- 
isms he and other speakers put forward were being made in 2 constructive spirit. 
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He confess that, whilst he was in complete sympathy. with the objects of the Plan, 
there were certain aspects of it that he did not like. He could pot help feeling that 
its authors had not taken the human factor sufficiently into account, yet it was a 
consideration which, in India, more perhaps than in almost any other country, could 
not be sredooked: "The: besls of be cemcinn of sie: Rie on ile int was the 
admission by its authors that, duri ‘greater part o! i lanning, there 
must be such rigorous control of ney aspect of economic Life that i vidual liberty 
and frecdom of enterprise would suffer a temporary eclipse. He wondered how 
human nature in India would react to that measure of regimentation. Take one 
small example. In one of the early sections of the Plan it was proposed to have » 
doctor in every village. That could only be done by compulsion. He hoped that 
those who would be responsible for providiny the doctors would have more success 
than the Government of Madras when offered subsidies to graduates from 
medical colleges to get them to go to the villages. 

As re; the question of ive or collective farms, there was no doubt 
that the authors of the Plan were right in regarding the subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings as the greatest curse of Indian agriculture. It was not easy to see how 
to solve the problem it presented. It had only been solved in Russia by 2 great deal 
of suffering and misery. In fact, there was no aspect of Russia’s Five-Year Plan 
which had produced greater misery. He would be sorry to sce similar measures of 
compulsion applied in India. 

le was in entire agreement with the authors of the Plan in regard to the serious- 
ness of the problem of soil erosion, and was glad to have their support of his own 
view that, ‘of the 94 million acres of land classed as “ cultivable waste,” only a small 
extent was really cultivable. He thought, however, that they were over- istic 
shout the prospects of any large increase in the aca under irrigation, had 
pointed out that, of the 209 million acres of Jand under cultivation in British India, 
only 54 million ‘acres were irrigated, 28 million under canals and 26 million from 
other sources, and estimated the increase required in this at 200 per cent. No one 
could possibly dispute the desirability of increasing the area under ifrigation to the 
utmost possible extent, but it had fallen to his lot to investigate the possibilities of 
further irrigation in India on three occasions, and he could assure the authors that 
there was not the smallest hope of finding another 108 million acres in British India 
which could be irrigated. Where were the rivers from which the irrigation was to be 
drawn and where were the sites for building the expensive dams mentioned in the 
Plan? He gave detailed reasons for thinking that there was comparatively lite scope 
left for an extension of irrigation im India, and that the authors of the Plan wot 
be very lucky if they obtained an increase of ss much as 20 per cent. in the area at 
present irrigated. Ie seemed to him that the balance of the Plan must be upset by 
that consideration. 

‘was one respect in which he found the Plan disappointing. It contained 
no reference to sickness and unemployment insurance or to old age pension, He 
thought that the ideal at which the aimed could not be achieved unless expendi- 
ture under those heads was included in it. He felt sure that a very large scction of 
the adult population of India would greatly prefer provision in these respects to bein, 
teat to school again, though he did not wich t0 minimize the importance of adult 

iucation. 

He hoped it would not be long before # mecting of the Association could be con- 
vened to discuss the methods of carrying out the Plan, for it was obviously no use 
formulating a plan unless it could be carried into effect, 


_M, V. B. Kannim (Leader of the delegation of the Indian Federation of Labour) 
said that the mere statement of the object of the Plan did not carry the author very 
far towards its realization, It was necessary to say how, in actual fact, that object 
could be attained, and he found no concrete als put forward to that end. Con- 
sideration of that problem was left open, and the measures to be taken to seach 
fhe objective were indicated it seemed to him too early to pass judgment upon the 
an. : 
He was particularly interested in problems of distribution. However vast an 
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amount of wealth there might be it would be of no use if not equitably distributed. 
He could uot be sure, therefore, whether the Plan would not mean more wealth for 
the rich rather than a raising of the standard of the whole. ‘The criticism he would 
offer was that the Plan spoke about increasing production and national wealth, and 
he feared that that increste of wealth would be directed towards the dlite only” He 
thought the Plan was attempting to make the rich richer and the cr, 

‘Another difficulty was the problem of markets. A sumber of important industries 
in India had a large amount of capital and 2 supply of labour and yet were 
faced with the didiculey that there were no for their goods. It was no use 
producing more and more goods if there was no market for them. ‘The Plan lost 
Eight of this most essential point. 

the most important economic problem in India was the problem of agriculture. 
‘Those interested in the development of industry must tackle the agricultural problem, 
and that could only be solved by solvin: nd tenure problem. So long as the 
peasant could not have an interest in the land the system would not work, and it 
would be impossible to obtain a good level of production. ‘The most essential point— 
a change in the laws of land ownership—had not been tackled in the Bombay Plan. 
Unless the peasants were given their land and parasitic landlordism was 
Hiquidated it would not be possible to develop industry. The Plan prepared by the 
Indian Federation of Labour did take into consideration all those problems. 


Sir Srantay Rexp said the authors were to be congratulated on the production of 
a complete Plan, embracing the industrial development of India as a whole, instead 
of piecemeal, and H.E, the Viceroy on having appointed Sir Ardeshir Dalal to a seat 
on the Executive Council to work out details. point in the lecture which arrested 
him was the 2,800 caloties a day cnvisaged by the iccturer; where were they to come 
from? The increase in the food supply of India was the crux of the problem. It 
demanded an agricultural policy of boldness and vision. For instance, more 
wuarter of a century ago figures were produced at an cconomic conference claiminy 
tt by the consolidation of holdings in the ryotwari tracts the produce of the 
could te doubled without any addition to the capital and labour involved. He did 
not think it faie to the authors of the Plan to say that it would put money into the 
pockets of the rich man. If those who held this view were income-tax and surtax 
payers in Britain they would have no doubt of the means whereby a strong Govern- 
ment could diffuse the wealth created throughout the whole community. 








Wing-Commander Grant Farris, u.r., said that he entirely agreed with those 
speakers who said that the only way to make the Plan a success was to improve 
agriculture. Agriculture must be made cfficient and must be developed in every way 
before the Plan could be made effective. He thought that too little attention was paid 
to that, and he hoped that when Lord Wavell's proposals were made known that 
problem would be in the foreground. 


Mr, Davio S, Exutxan said that he was not in agreement with the point made by 
Sir Geoffrey Clarke that industrialization of India would disturb the balance of 
world economy. In the nineteenth century with the industrialization of England, she 
became the workshop of the world. Later, when the countries of Continental Europe 
began to be industrialized, fears were expressed by certain sections in this country that 
the industrialization of other European countries would seriously prejudice England's 
interests in European markets, But those fears were not found to be justified. In 
the same way when the United States of America started on a policy of industrializa- 
tion, the interests concerned in the previously industrialized countries of Europe were 
alarmed that the world cconomy would be disturbed thereby. Those fears also did 
not materialize. ‘The reaton was just that by the process of transition from agricul- 
tural to industrial economy increased ing power of the workers was created 
and set in motion, with che result that such increased purchasing power actually ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the newly established domestic industries to cater for it, and 
consequently 8 growing demand was crested for larger import from the more 
advanced and older industrialized countries of the world. This had been proved in 
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the part, and he was sure that if the great potential of India could be materialized 
into effective consumers of world products it would be found that the world economy 
would be disturbed only ter ly, but would ultimately adjust itself to a healthicr 
level, to the motual benefit of Indian even the older industrialized countries ofthe 
world. 


Sir T. Gavin Jonns said that no onc would the aims of the Bombay Plan, 
but he rather agreed with the writer of an article in the Economist of June 17 last 
which said that the Bombay Plan was not so much 2 plan as an agenda for discutsion. 
The Plan, as far as ways and means were , required greater consideration. 
In fact 1 was not a practical plan. 

‘There were two points in the Plan which he thought were faulty. ‘The Plan war 
based on the fact that produced and increased income would pay for the expenditure, 
but one-third of the expenditure was to be for the purpose of education, houring and 
health, all of which would be recurring expenses. There would be no income from 
those.” Also, no consideration was given to a rise in prices. Those were only two 
points among many, and the plan as stated meant severe inflation. 

‘The main point, however, was thet apparently a lower expenditure was to go to 
agriculture than to industry (484 per cent. on industry ax against 12 per cent. on 
agriculture), He maintained that first consideration should be given to agriculture, 
and no agricultural scheme could succeed with the present land tenure system. 
whole matter required thorough consideration, and he stressed the point that agricul- 
ture should be given precedence. 


Mr. B. St. Saxtarvata, in reply, said that he was gratified by the fact that con- 
stroctive contributions had been made rather than destructive criticisms, and that the 
idea of a plan had been accepted. 

He felt, however, that he would have to touch on political details, because the 
main trends of the discussion seemed to centre there. It had been pointed out by 
labour representative that the distribution of wealth was the prime consideration. 
‘The speakers who had touched on the subject of agriculture had pointed out that the 
Jand tenure system was the most important {actor in the question of size of holdings. 
Hie thought that both these problems were definitely tied up with the question of the 
relationship between Government, the planning authority, and the people, When it 
came 10 such questions as laws and customs governing land tenure, the first assump- 


tion of the authors came into pi , that a prerequisite of the Plan was 
a Government enjoying the confidence of the people. Similarly, on the question of 
the distribution of wealth, and on the problem of compelling the peasant to accept 


ative farming, the answer lay in the direction of strong representational institu- 

tions. Provided these were maintained, they would serve as a safeguard against the 

abyse of power. A Government was perhaps not influenced by the clection which 

tit into power. But it waa certainly influenced by the thought of the next election. 
[n chin way representative instituBons were a safeguard against exploitation. 

Lastly, he agreed that the plan was an agenda, in that it was a list of things which 
were meet to be done, and did not attempt to show detailed methods and technique. 
It had already partly served its purpose in that it had stimulated a valuable discussion. 
Te was discussions such as this which would help its authors to turn the agenda into a 
programme, a scheme, and a blueprint. 


On the motion of Sir THowas Surre, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer for his paper and to the Chairman for presiding. 


Mr. R. Matuer writes: The Plan should be heartily welcomed at riding 
India with a tangible objective for its national endeavour and one whieh ehould 
attract the widest suy within the country. The authors recognize that success 
will depend essentially on India's own efforts, but to the extent to which there wes 
oe re perbops even need, for help from Britain that help ought to be 
reallly provided. 

Te muy be taken that such criticism as has arisen in this countey was beat formu- 
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lated by the Economist in its article of June 17. ‘The article almost inevitably depre- 
cates dependence on “‘ created .” Yet there is no reason to fear that, if 
India developed under this Plan, it have ter difficulty in dealing with 
this problem than Britain or the United States will we in dealing with their own 
“creation” of money on a much larger scale purely for war purposes. 

The Econonust questions the ticability of Plan, but to as though it 
were writing in 1924 instead of in 1944. By its standards it could plausibly be shown 
that Russia could ‘ot practically do ait we now know it has donc in the last twenty 
years; that Japan could not do what we know it has done in the same period; that 
Germany could not do what it did between 1933 and 1939; that Britain could not do 
what it has done since 1940; and that the United States could not do what it has dane 
since 1941. If the Economist were alive to the full significance of what has been 
happening in the world in the last decade or two it would hardly be #0 rash as to set 
low limits on the development capacity of any nation which has ample map- 
and materials, and which cam produce among its people, either by compulsion or 
persuasion (fortunately we have examples of the latter), a determination to achieve 
an unexpectedly high degree of production, If the authors of the Plan can generate 
widespread enthusiasm for their aims, they will succeed. 

Another cause of uncasiness to the Economist is the lack of a detailed statistical 
basis for some or many of the estimates in the Plan. The present writer shares the 
Economist's appreciation of the value of an adequate statistical foundation on which 
to build. But he does not share the fallacy that where unquestionable statistics can- 
not be readily produced there is no real foundation on which to build. The reality is 
the same whether statistics have been neatly and conveniently compiled or not. And 
the authors of the Plan are much better qualified by experience to assess the value 
and reality of their basis than those who have no alternative but to ask for statistics 
to be presented to them. Does the Economist realize to how small an extent the pro- 
ductive development of Britain, the United States and Western industrial countrics 
in general has depended on even a moderately good statistical basis? 
the That there are many difrulties and vome uncertainties to be fad the authors of 

lan obviously realize. ‘The eir propotals lies in as 
the facts that ample man-power and curls terials exist rg Jodia and that a determined 
people can do much which generation ago might have scemed purely “ wishful 
thinking.” Te is for them te develop that ‘Ltcrmiation smong the people of India 
and for Us to wish them well and to help where we can. 





WITH THE INDIAN SOLDIER TODAY 
By Major F. Yzars-Brown, D.P.c. 


In speaking to such a distinguished audience, there is fortunately much that 1 can 

leave unsaid. You know as much as I do—some of you much more—about the 

administration of the Indian Army, and how it has been raised and equipped during 

these war years. I shall avoid statistics, therefore, and try to tell you about the 

aie himeelf, os I have seen him during an eight months' tour of Indix and the 
ting fronts. 

Has the Indian Army changed much as a result of the war? ‘That is the first 
question I wanted to answer when I arrived in India last September. My conclusion 
is chat fundamentally the soldier is the same stout-hearted peasant whom I first knew 
forty years ago, but that war has changed, and that he has changed with it 

in the whole, he is adapting himself with astonishing specd to mechanization : 
driving, maintenance, all the elaborate aystem of interesasmunication that modern 
war requires. 
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1 want you to ste the Indian soldier at work, in action. So I am taking you over 
to Burma; by bomber over the plains of Bengal, and over the Himalayas to Imphal, 
and on trom Imphal by jecp along the road to Tamu, and beyond there to the furthest 
pout | reached on my tip, to camp overlooking the Chindwin Valley. Just at 
present the place is in Japanese hands, but 1 expect we shall soon be fighting there 
again, and, anyway, ope part of the Imphal front is much like another. 

‘Along this Imphal-lamu-Chindwin road there arc thousands and thousands of 
vehicles, mosdy driven by Indian drivers. A year at ewo ago these lads were twisting 
a bullock’s tail. Now they are at the stecring whee! of a three-ton truck, negotiating 
hairpin bends on a mountain cack for ten or twelve hours ata stretch, often at nighty 
and someumes under fire, and always in clouds of dust—dust which is a soft white 
powder here—sometimes a red powder—worse than anything in the western desert. 

Some of them are good drivers, and others not so good. But considering how 
little tradition of the machine cxist in India, it is a miracle—nothing lets—how well 
and eagerly the youth of the country has taken to mechanization and technical trades. 

‘All over India I have seen these boys at work, aircrattsmen, drivers, engineers, 
road builders, and so on, who are going to be invaluable to the national lite when 
peace comes, and who are invaluable now, handling every sort ot instrument of war, 
irom a truck to a telephone, and from a bulldozer to a dive bomber. 

Sir Firozkhan Noon, in a recent address to the Assocution, gave some figures 
which indicate the number of technicians in the Indian Services. Making a guess st 
a grand total, 1 should say that half a million ren are drivers, jitters, aircraftsmen or 
naval ratings in the engineering branch. ‘These mea are duing a grand job now, and 
you muy imagine how invaluable they will be to the national life when peace comes 
and their various skills are curned to construction instead of destruction. 





A Guana Cane 

Now we have arrived at the heights overlooking the Chindwin Valley. It is 
Gurkha camp we are visiting, and of course it is umpossible to speak of this front 
without mentioning the Guckiies. ‘bey are crceywhere ubiquitove though gencrally 
invisible, 

We are in a thick forest, on a mountain-tide overlooking the Chindwin River. 
‘The enemy is on the east bank, and we are on the western heights; at battalion head- 
quarters, “These must at least be five or six hundred riflemen all round us, but there 
mught be only a platoon for all we can see of them. 

‘An orderly takes me to a bamboo hut, and brings me a half-basin of water. 
Water is a great luxury, for it has to be brought up on mule-back from two miles 
away. After wathing off the dust of the Imphal road 1 am taken by the orderly lot 
atherwise 1 should never find my way) to a bamboo mess tent, to dine with the 
officers at a bamboo table. ‘The Gurkhas are past-masters in making huts, beds and 
tables with their Auknes. Within a few hours of reaching camp they have cut down 
the necessary number of bamboos, built themselves everything they want, and then 
vanished into the jungle. Everything is hidden, men, ammunition, food, equip- 
ment : and unless you know your way about you would imagine you were in virgin 
forest. 

‘That night I lay on my bamboo bed and listened to a sound like rain, and the 
distant barking of deer. The jungle is full of game, as well as of insects; elephants, 
bear, tiger, wild boar, and the wild ancestors of our English hen. Also of Japanese. 

Presently I got up, to find out if it was really raining. It wasn't but the dew was 
so heavy that drops of water bung on cach leaf and shrub. They told me afterwards 
that the sound I had heard was the rustling of the leaves of the teak trees; it sounds 
exactly like a heavy shower. Presently I woke with 2 start, wondering whether the 
Taps were attacking, for riflemen were moving swiftly and stealthily into their slit 
trenches, But it was only the standto, carried out in absolute silence, an hour before 

wo. 

And there below me was the Chindwin Valley, and a streak of white mist shining 
in the full moon, The river was invisible under the mist, and the Colonel told me 
that patrols from both sides were alwaye able to return from the night's work under 
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its cover. His men had already reported that the enemy were massing for the attack 
on Imphal, which was launched a few days later. 

After breakfast I was taken round the defences: a series of strong-points and 
sentry-posts, cunningly designed to each other, and guarded by wicked-look- 
ing hedges of bamboo spikes. 1 hate 10 have to attack the Gurkhas, and the 
Japanese soon discovered how tough they were, for during the withdrawal to Imphal 
this battalion was mentioned in the newspapers as having killed an exceptionally 
large number of the enemy. 

‘Sometimes I think we take the Gurkhas too much for granted. I can’t give you 
the exact figure, but I believe that there are some 40,000 of them in our ranks today, 
and, in addition, the Prime Minister of Nepal has sent same 8,000 of his owa troops 
to India. We should remember with gratitude and admiration what this small 
mountain kingdom has done for the Allied cause. 

I think the best tribute to the Gurkhas comes from Professor R. L. Turner, the 
distinguished scholar, who used to be Adjutant of the 3rd Gurkhas: “ Bravest ot the 
brave, most generous of the generous, never bad a country more faithful friends 
than you.” 

‘On THs Roap 

On my way back to Tamu I passed some twenty elephants, building a road-bridge. 
‘There arg hundreds of them wacking in the Tama Valley, but my conscience wort 
allow me, when I have so much to say about soldicrs, to speak in detail about these 
intelligent animals; just one thing, however, may be said—the clephants, as tur as 1 
know, are still there, waiting for their mahouts to come back. When we made a 
similar withdrawal in 1942 they were turned loose in the jungle, and left to shift 
for themselves, which they are well able to do. The Japanese couldn't catch them, 
because they will only come when they are called by their own masters. 

Tamu is one of the most unpleasant places in the world, hot, unhealthy, full of 
snakes, and inches decp in dust when it isn’t a quagmire of mud. Also, the mos- 
quitocs must be seen to be believed. The Japanese must be enjoying them now; the 
native variety and our Mosquitoes. 

I luncl in Tamu with the 1st Patiala Regiment The men are all 5 fect 
11 inches, of over; the finest lot of Sikhs I have ever seen. 1 may here mention that 
they are commanded by a vetcran leader who has won great renown in this cam- 
paige, and who can sill march fory miles with his men in twenty-four hours, hough 

¢ is nearer aixty chan fifty. 

I met several other units from the Indian State Forces, both on the Burma and 
Italian fronts; and I wish I had time to tel! you of the it contribution to the war 
made by the Rulers of the Indian States, but it would require a lecture by itself. 
‘They came forward splendidly in the last war, and it has been the same today. It is 
a page in the history of the British Empire which future generations will read with 
great pride. 


Betore leaving Tamu I also visited a Madras battalion, You will agree that the 
standard vet by a crack battalion of Gurkhas and a crack battalion of Sikhs is pretty 
high, Well, these Madrassis, who have been raised since the war, are smart by any 
standard. I don't want to use too many superlatives, or to repeat what their en- 
thusiastic Colonel said about them, but I can say this, that everyone in the Indian 
Asmy who is in a position to know will tell you that the Madrassi is a good fightin; 
man, not only in the famous Madras Sappers and Miners, but in the infantry, an 
in pioneer and labour unite everywhere. At the Ngckyedauk Pass in Arakan, in 
February of this year, when a division was surrounded by the Japanese, and isolated 
on the wrong side of the pass, the Madras pioneers fought like tigers. 


Inpiax Aman 

Now let's take a quick look at the Arakan, flying over from Army Headquarters 
with the morning paper, the excellent SEAC, which has done so much to make 
British troops ‘are not. for at home, We land somewhere south of 
Chitragong, at the aerodrome of a Hurricane Recoe Squadron—known as a ‘Tac R. 
Squadron—entirely composed of Indian pilots and aircraftsmen, and commanded by 
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a burly young giant of a Sikh, Squadron Leader Mebar Singh. He was given the 
DiSO dae hike day for bas Sanng tecoasalsances oves the dite cota. it 
you had flown, as Ihave, over that vast tangle of trees and mountains, without a 
aingle distinguishing fcature for miles, 1 am sure you would agree that anyone whe 
can find his way about let alone spot Japanese troop movements, deserves a decoration, 

‘There were forty Indian pilots in tbe R.ALF. dusing the Bartle ot Britin, | Most 

ack in India with squadrons manned, and offcered entirely by 
Indians. One of them is Fhght-Lieutenant Sukthanker, who holds the coveted 
Finder Badge as well as the D.F.C, How many of us know that it was this young 
Mahratta Brahmin from Bombay who led some of our great raids last winter over 
Hamburg, Munich and Berlin? 

I would also like you to meet Wing-Commander Suboto Mukerji at Kohat, which 
is an important sector of the air detence of the North-West Fronuer, Mukerji is, of 
coursc, a Bengali. He commands the units of the LAF. there; in all sbout so 
officers (British as well as Indian) and about 1,000 aircraltsmen. 

- He took me up from Kohat to Miranshah in his old two-seater Lysander: an 
ectlarating trip with plenty of freah ass an the observer's scat, The lass tie T went 
to Miransbah was thirty-six years ago—before Mukerji was born—and there, io 
mew-room of the fore a Miranshak T {ound my name in the visitors’ book, dated 
‘August, 1yo8. I had tea with the Tochi Scouts, who were sull conducting a private 
war of their own, just as they were when I was young. 

We uscd to think we were pretty quick off the mark alter raiders when 1 was a 
troop leader in the 7th Cavalry oo this North-West Frontier; but Mule convinced 
me thet things have specded up since then, 

‘He pressed a button in his office and a hooter sounded. A party of aircraftsmen 
doubled out to the aerodrome and started up the duty plane. Sumultancously, the 
duty pilot came running into the ofice with map and heimet and goggles. If this 

been @ real alarm he could have been briefed in a few seconds. Mukerji showed 
me te indexed mays and the catalogued photographs: all tat was neced wat wo give 
the pilot whatever information had been received, ead suitable maps end phoeograghs, 

ff he went, His ground crew were holding his parachute harness ready. ‘The 
engine wax warmed up. Within three minutes of the alarm sounding he 
borne. A few minutes later he might have been reporting the movements of raiders 
on his radio-'phone, or shooting them up. 

Well, we have travelled in rather a breathless fashion from the borders of Burma 
to the borders of Afghanistan. Now we must retrace our steps more slowly. First 
to a parachute jumping school, somewhere in the Punjab, ‘Indian paratroops sre 
going to loom large on the horizon of the war, and 1 would like to tell you something 
about them; for obvious reasons 1 can’t say very much. 

‘Here we are, in a big wansport plane, with twenty Jats, each with his para- 
chute and erath-helmet” “They are bubbling with high opiica Jaughing and joking, 
snd shouting their barlecry :* Honsman ki ji?” “The laden plane drones of, and 
presently—about half an hour later—the pilot switches on a red light, and the Jum, 
maser gives the order “Prepare for Action.” Our varget lice ahead’ a white circ 
in an open field, 

‘The men form line along one side of the plane, and hook up their parachutes, The 
door opens, and the leader, a havildar, makes ready to jump. You know what 
happens. Lots of our troope have jumped of late; But think of the gulf that 
separates a Punjabi peasant, worshipping the great god Hanuman, with his monkey's 
face, and this scene of parachutiss in ther harness, carrying all the latest weapons af 
war, and about to hurl themselves into space. There they go: @ group of white 

swaying and. swinging in the sunlight. You whe know india and the 
ian village will realize how time is marching oo, and what changes must come 
over the land. 














Tux Taaminc Centas 
Let us return to the infantry, however, for, after all, it ic the P.B.I. that wins 
battles. 1 saw many Training Centres in India, and found assault courses and battle- 
inoculation courses being run much as they are at home, but of course under far 
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greater difficulties, when one remembers how much an Indian recruit has to learn 
which an English boy knows already. Take language. Sometimes he can't speak 
Urdu, and must learn that before he can be caught much else, And often he must 
even Jearn how to wear a pair of boots, having 3 worn sandals before. 

‘Then there are the obvious dificulties Sf stall, when expanding an army of 
160,000 men into an army of 2,000,000. It was the same in the jast war, but 
were 1,000,000 volunteers then, instead of 2,000,000. It has been difficult enough 
to find instructors, but India was also short of equipment, for she came low on 
dority list when there were so many other desperate needs to be supplied in Egypt, 
Riuseia/and in Britain itself. T need ‘aot labour these points; and | am sure you will 
agree that we ought to be very, very grateful to the men who wrestled with this 
gigantic task on the spot training hundreds of thousands of boys in the heat and dust 
of the Indian plains, when they must have becn longing to be at the front. They will 
have contributed to the victory just as much as the men who fought the battles. 

‘Here I should like to answer a question which an American friend put me. He 
said he had met some of our recruits in the Indian Army and he thought them @ 
fine bunch, “But why aren’t there more of them?” he asked. “You say 2,000,000 is 
a great number of volunteers. All right. Granted it is the biggest volunteer army 
ever raised; still I ask why you shouldn't get 4,000,000 or even 8,000,000 soldiers out of 
India’s population of nearly 400,000,000?” 

‘Well, to begin with, the intake of volunteers must be conditioned by the numbers 
we can equip and supply. But there’s also another reason. India would starve if her 
people were Fmobilized | for total war. You couldn't take many more men off the land 
without ruin, because she is not yet a mechanized nation, 

Bat she is becoming 2 more mechanized nation, as I have already said. I wish 
you could have seen an Indian Acmoured Corps recruiting team, which was tourin; 
the Jullundur District only a few months ago.” Tt was a sort of travelling circus of 
tanks, to accustom the people of India—particularly the yeomen who used to send 
their sons into Indian avalry regiment to the idea that the days of cavalry are 
past, and that now they must become armourcd-fighting-vehicle-minded. 

The enthusiasm was immense. About five thousand people had come from all 
the near-by villages, ‘There were three tanks in the display, also a couple of armoured 
cars, and two carriers. When I arrived an 1.A.C, havildar was lecturing the crowd 
of the points of a Stuart: its weight, how much it cost, and so on. It seemed to me 
a bit technical, but evidently the people liked it, for they were listening with great 
attention. 

There were some women there too, in a group by themselves, a hundred yards 
off, listening to a woman lecturer. They made a brilliant patch of colour in their 
saris, Tt was a strange scene, if you come to think of it: this crowd of women— 
Jatnis and Rajputnis and Sikhs and Muslims—all swarming round a large tank. 

‘These Punjabi girls and matrons asked the most intelligent questions about the 
speed and fire-power of tanks. They wanted to know everything about the vehicles 
in which theie relations were going to fight. And the-lecturers—two Muslim ladies 
who had volunteered for the job, and who had been touring with the team all 
through the cold weather—answered all questions pat. There was nothing about 
fighting vehicles they didn’t know. 

Bovs’ Tramsmsg Barration 

Before we leave India I must mention another novel feature in Army life, and that 
is the rise and growth of Boys’ Training Batualions. Every Training Centre has one, 
including the artillery and engineers. boys, fifteen- to sixtecn-year-olds, are paid 
Rs. 10.2 month. They get Army rations and extra milk and an excellent education. 
By the time they reach military age they have filled out into emart young soldiers 

.and after a two-months’ course at their Training Centre they can generally Fe drafted 
straight to a unit in a Training Division. I am sure these Boys Battalions are not 
onl; valuable in war, but a wonderful school for citizenship. 

xing has become very popular the boys. In 
held up their hands in horror at the idea ring. ay, a 
adays the lads of all three creeds hit each other just as hard as if they were all 
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a burly young giant of a Sikb, Squadron Leader Meher Singh. He was given the 
D.S.O, the other day for his daring rcoonnaissances over Se idecale country. It 
you had flown, as I have, over that vast tangle of trees and mountains, without a 
Single distinguishing feature for miles, I am sure you would agree that anyone who 
can find his way about, let alone spot Japanese troop movements deserves decoration. 

‘here were forty Indian pilots in the RAF. during the Bite of Britsn, “Most 
of them are now back in India with squadrons manned and officered entirely 
Indians, One of them is Plight-Lieutenant Sukthanker, who holds the coveted Pai 
Finder Badge as well as the D.F.C. How many of us know that it was this young 
Mahratta Brahmin from Bombay who led some of our great raids last winter over 
Hamburg, Munich and Berlin? 

1 would also like you to meet Wing-Commander Suboto Mukerji at Kohat, which 

is an important sector of the air detence of the North-West Fronuer. Mukerji is, of 
course, a Bengali. He commands the units of the LA.F. there; in all about 50 
officers (British as well as Indian) and about 1,000 aircraftsmen. 
+ He took me up from Kobat to Miranshah in his old two-seater Lysander: ap 
exhilarating wip with plenty of iresh air 1m the observer's seat, ‘The last time I went 
tw Miranshah was thirty-six years ago—before Mukerji was born—and there, in the 
mess-room of the fort at Miranshah, 1 found my name in the visitors’ book, daved 
‘August, 1908. 1 had tea with the ‘[ocki Scouts, who were still conducting a private 
war of their own, just as they were when 1 was young. 

We used to think we were pretty quick off the mark after raiders when 1 was a 
troop leader an the 17th Cavalry on this North-West Frontier; but Mukerji convinced 
me that things have up since then, 

ssed a button in his office and a hooter sounded. A party of aircraftsmen 

doubled out to the aerodrome anu started up the duty plane. Simultaneously, the 
uty pilot came running into the office with map and helmet and goggles. {F this 
been a real alarm he could have been briefed in a few seconds. Mukerji showed 

me the indexed maps and the ca photographs : all that wax needed was to give 
the pilot whatever information had been received, and suitable maps and photographs. 

Oif he went. His ground crew were holding his parachute harness ready. 
engine was warmed up. Within three minutes of the alarm sounding he was air- 
borne, A few minutes later he might have been reporting the movements of raiders 
on his radio-’phone, or shooting them up. 

Well, we have travelled in rather a breathless fashion from the borders of Burma 
to the borders of Afghanistan. Now we must retrace our steps more slowly. First 
to @ parachute jumping school, somewhere in the Punjab, Indian paratroops are 
going to loom large on the horizon of the wat, and I would like to tell you something 
about them; for obvious reasons I can’t say very much, 
ere we are, in a big transport plane, with twenty young Jats, each with his para- 
chute and crashelmee’ ‘They ase-bubbliag with high spifta, Isughiag and joLing, 
and shouting their batte-cry ; “ Hanuman # Ri jail” “The laden plane drones of, and 
presently—about half an hour later—the pilot switches on a red light, and the Jurm 
thaster gives the order “ Prepare for Action.” Our target lis ahead: a white circ 
in an open field. 

‘The men form line along one side of the plane, and hook up their parachutes, ‘The 
door opens, and the leader, a bavildar, makes ready to jump. You know what 
happens. Lots of our troops have jumped of late, But think of the gulf that 
separates a Punjabi peasant, worshipping the great god Hanuman, with his monkey's 
face, and this stene of parachutist ta thelr Ienen canning all the Yatesy weapons of 
war, and about to hurl themselves into space. There they go: a group of white 
parasols, swaying and swinging in the sunlight. You who know India and the 
Indian village will realize how time is marching on, and what changes must come 


over the land. 





Tre Tramme Centres 
Let us return to the infantry, however, for, after all, it is the P.B.I. that wins 
battles. I saw many ‘Training Centres in India, and found assault courses and battle- 
inoculation courses being run much as they are at home, but of course under far 
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greater difficulties, when one remembers how much an Indian recruit has to learn 
which an English boy knows already. Take ge. Sometimes he can't speak 
‘Urdu, and must learn that before he can be it much else. And often he must 


even learm how to wear a pair of boots, having always worn sandals before. 

‘Then there ate the obvious difficulties sf staf, when expanding an army of 
360,000 men into an army of 2,000,000. It was the same in the last war, but 
were 1,000,000 volunteers then, instead of 2,000,000. It has been difficult enov; 
to find instructors, but India was also short of equipment, for she came low on 

iority list when there were s0 many other desperate needs 10 be supplied im Egypt, 
Rassia and in Britain itself. I need aor labour these points; end Tain sure you will 
agree that we ought to be very, very grateful to the men who wrestled with this 
gigantic task on the spot, training hundreds of thousands of boys in the heat and dust 
of the Indian plains, whea they must have been longing to be at the front. They will 
have contributed to the victory just as much as the men who (ought the battles. 

Here I should like to answer a question which an American friend put me. He 
said he had met some of our recruits in the Indian Army and he thought them a 
fine bunch. “ But why aren’t there more of them?” he asked. ‘You say 2,000,000 ia 
a great number of volunteers. All right. Granted it is the biggest volunteer army 
ever raised; still Task why you shouldn't get 4,000,000 or even 8,000,000 soldiers out of 
India's population of nearly 400,000,000?"" 

Well, to begin with, the intake of volunteers must be conditioned by the numbers 
we can equip and supply. But there’s also another reason. India would starve if her 
people were ‘mobilized for total war. “You couldn't take many more men off the land 
without ruin, because she is not yet a mechanized nation. 

But she is becoming a more mechanized nation, as I have already said. 1 wish 

could have seen an Indian Armoured Corps recruiting team, which was tourin, 
the Jullundur District only a few months ago.” It was a sort of travelling circus of 
tanks, to accustom the people of India—particularly the yeomen who used to send 
their sons into Indian Cavalry regimente—to the ideo that the days of cavalry are 
past, and that now they must become armoured-fighting-vehicle-minded. 

The enthusiasm was immense. About five thousand people had come from all 
the near-by villages. There were three tanks in the display, also a couple of armoured 
cars, and two carriers. When I arrived an I.A.C. havildar was lecturing the crowd 
on the points of a Stuart : its weight, how much it cost, and so on, It seemed to me 
a bit technical, but evidently che people liked it, for they were listening with great 
attention, 

‘There were some women there too, in a group by themselves, a hundred yards 
off, listening to a woman lecturer. ‘They made a brilliant patch of colour in their 
saris. Tt was a strange scenc, if you come to think of it: this crowd of women— 
Jatnis and Rajputnis and Sikhs and Muslims—all swarming round a large tank. 

These Punjabi girls and matrons asked the most intelligent questions about the 
apced and fire-power of tanks. They wanted to know everything about the vehicles 
in which their relations were going to fight. And the-lecturers—two Muslim ladies 
who had volunteered for the job, and who had been touring with the team all 
through the cold weather—answered all questions pat. There was nothing about 
fighting vehicles they didn’t know. 


Boys’ Training Ratration 
Before we leave India I must mention another novel feature in Areny lle, and that 





is the rise and growth of Boys’ Training Batalions. Every Training Centre has onc, 
including the artillery and engineers. boys, fifteen- to sixtcen-year-olds, are paid 
Rs. 10. month. get Army rations and extra milk and an excellent education, 


By the time they reach sail they have filled out into smert ders, 
Eid afer « twordonthe sourar at Bele Petaing Dente they aa mere day Ee arated 
straight to a unit in a Training Division. I am sure these Boys Battalions are not 
onlgvaluabe ig war, but a wonerfl schoo for eizenti 

jezing has beconte very popular the boys. In ty day people would have 
held up ther hands in hoof tthe ides of letdog ay. Sith Behe e Maslin. Now, 
adays the lads of all chroe creeds hit each otter just as hard as if they were all 
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Christians, and no harm is dane, In fat, a great deal of good is done. 1 sttended a 
boys’ boxing tournament at Jhelum, at which the Commander-in-Chief was present 
with his old regiment, and I have never seen better bouts. After the show, at about 
one o'clock in the morning, General Auchinleck made a speech in Urdu. You 
should have heard the cheering! ‘There has not been such a popular C.in-C. in 
India since the days of Lord Birdwood. 


Wane rue Eicura Aur 

Now we must get into our plape again—and, by the way, it was an Indian pilot 
of the Tata Airlines who took me from Peshawar to Delhi—and fy all the long way 
to lealy. 

ie was an Indian Division—the Sth Division of the Eighth Army_which was 
chosen as the spearhead of the attack which took us across the Rapido River on the 
historic night of May 31-12 and then broke the Gustav Line. 1 met General Alex- 
ander soon afterwards, and he told me how well this division had done, and how 
highly he thought of the skill, courage and tenacity of the Indian soldier. 

‘This fecling was universal throughout Italy; moreover, the British soldier has 
taken the Indian to his heart, and vice versa, as never before. Of courte, Gurkhas 
and Sikhs have always got on well with British troops, But now the frieedship has 
spread and increased, and it is considered an honour to be brigaded with the Indians. 
The reason is ot far to seck. British troops saw how Indians fought at Sidi Barrani 
in 1940, and at the grim battle of Keren in 1945, and in the Auctuating struggles in the 
western desert, culminating in the victories of El Alamein, ond in ‘Tunisia, and then 
in Italy, It is a friendship that has been cemented under fire. 

T don’t think I have ever seen troops in better heart than the Indians who were 
driving the Germans back in the battle for Rome. ‘They were dusty and dirty and 
short of sleep, and they had suffered some pretty heavy casualtics during the first 
night and morning; but now they were taking a lot of prisoners, and hugely enjoying 
the chocolates and other comforts which they found in the decp caves of stav 

inc. 

I stopped by a Gurkha regiment and atked the Colonel whether he had recom- 
mended any men for immediate decorations during the Rapido crossing. “Yes,” he 
aid, “ that boy there"—poiating to a rifleman sitting in a slit trench; “he cut off a 
Gouple of Jerres’ heads with his kukri, and bayoncted a third the day before yester- 
day at Sant'Angelo. However, he’s already got the I.D.S.M. for killing three men 
at the Sangro River, on the Adriatic side; so 1 don't know if he'll get soy more.” 

‘And yct a moce innocentlooking litle chap than Rifleman Buddhi Bahadur I 
never saw. I asked him whether he uscd a backhand stroke or a forchand when 
fighting? He grinned when this was translated, and said both, but he was too shy 
to give a demonstration, and the Subedar-Major had to do it for him. 

1 have told you two stories about Gurkhas, and haven’t mentioned the Punjabi 
Muslim regiments, and have only made a passing reference to the Jats (who have won 
two V.Css in this war) and have not said a word about the Rajputs, or Dogras, or 
Pathans or Mahrattas. Tm sspecially sory to have ssid nothing about the Mahratss, 
who have won the admiration of all who served with them at Keren, in Tobruk, 
Tunisia and Italy. However, if I were to attempt to give each race of the India Army 
its due share of praise, I should be speaking all da 

travelled across Italy three times, from Naples to Lanciano, in order to sce all 
the Indian troops I possibly could. They were enjoying Italy; the sunshine and the 
fruit and the Plooghoxer ‘were familiar to them. Rations are good, and the climate 
suits them; there is less sickness among Indian troops than there is among British. 
Most of them—except the Sikhs—are wearing the khaki beret instead of the turban, 
and look smart in their new headgear. The only grouse I heard was over the cigaretic 
issue, but I hope that has been remedied by now. 

Gn my last day I joined a Frontier Force Regiment which had just taken a village 
in the Liri Valley. The adjutant was x Parsi, and the second in command and two 
of the company commanders were Punjabis. In one corner of the ruined village 
they were still killing snipers and small pockets of the enemy who held out, but 
where I was they were taking prisoners, who were all so frightened that they could 
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hardly hold up their hands. One little corporal with an Iron Cross was brought up 
to where { was standing and had his pockets searched. He said he was an Austrian, 
and I couldn’t help thinking of that other Austrian corporal T went away for 
about twenty minutes. When { eame back this prisoner was sitting amongst a group 
of P.M. with a cup of tea in one band and a cigarette im the other. He had given 
his Iron Cross away. 


Before leaving the Front I climbed up to the Cassino Monastery, which had then 
been in our hands three days. ‘There was a storm blowing, which kept the red and 
white Polish pennant and the Union Jack straining at their Hagstaffs, tied to the very 
top of the ruins. Below me the batile still went forward. 

I could see the plumes of white dust, which were the Canadian tanks, in close 
support of Indian battalions advancing on Piedmont and Puntecorve. There I must 
leave them, on the way to Rome. 

‘The story of the Indian divisions in this war is one which is still unfolding. It 
will certainly not end when the war with Germany is over; even when the Japanese 
war is over, and peace returns, they will be faced with mighty tasks at home. 

will come home with great prestige, and a broadened outlook on the world. 
All of them will be better educated than they were, and many of them will be masters 
of a trade. India is now a creditor nation, and rapidly growing in wealth, Some 
P4coesc00 has already been earmarked, exclusively to help in the resetticment of the 
ting men. There will be much to do. Their dead will not have died in vain if 
those who return—if these soldiers, sailors and airmen to whom we all owe so much— 
Fup the opportunites before them, for they are among the best of the youth of 
ia, the pioneers, the adventurers, and the heroes, 











DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A warrtxo of the Association was held at the Royal Socicty, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. 1, om Thursday, July 27, 1944, with Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, 
0.0.2,, 0.0.8.0 C.0.M.G., C.6.V.0., D.s.0., presiding. Major F. YeatsBrown, v.v.c., read 
a paper entitled “ With the Indian Soldier Today.” 


The Cuamuan said that he doubted whether Major Yeats-Brown required any 
introduction. He first knew him when he was Commander in Northern India and 
Major Yeats-Brown was a young officer in the 17th Cavalry. He did not know then 
that he would become a distinguished author. After leaving the Indian Army, Major 
‘Yeats-Brown became a flying officer im the Royal Flyiny s, where he served in 
Mesopotamia in the last war with distinction and won the p.r.c. 





Major Yeats Brown then read his paper. 


Brigadier Surru, v.c., wished to endorse one or two of Major Yeats-Brown's points. 
First of all, with regard to the Gurkha soldier, particularly on the Burma front, he 
had done a most wonderful job in the jungle fighting against the Japanese, At the 
beginning of the Burma war in the early days of 1942 he had two Gurkha battalions in 
hirlitde force in Lower Burma, and they did so well that he asked for more Gurkhas, 
and was sent a very fine Gurkha brigade from India consisting of the 3rd, 4th and sth 
Gurkha battalions, who did splendidly and who had continued to do 40 all through 
the Burma fighting. The Gurkha soldier was particularly suited to jungle warfare; 
he was closer to the ground and got the undergrowth better, and the extra- 
ordinary skill he had in the use of his hukri not only for fighting but for hacking a 
way through the jungle was of immense value. 

re were other classes of Indian soldiers who had done just 2s well as the 

vor. XL. ic 
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Gurkhas. He knew Major Yeats-Brown could not see every battalion in Burma, but 
he was sorry that he did not run across a certain battalion of the r1th Sikh Regiment; 
had he dane so he would have seen an even finer battalion of Sikhs than the one he 
had mentioned. 

He was very pleated to hear about Squadron-Leader Mchar Singh, who was the 
first Indian pilot with whom he fiew and who gave ane tremendous confidence. 

Finally, he would endorse what Major Yeats-Brown said about the popularity of 
General Auchinleck not only with the Indian Army but with all ranks of the Army 
in India. There was, to his knowledge, only one other Commander-in-Chief who 
might vie with Lord Birdwood and General Auchinleck in that respect, and that was 
‘one whose name was still greatly honoured in India—Lord Roberts. ‘The names of 
these thrce men—Lord Roberts, Lord Birdwood, and General Auchinleck—would 
live on as Iegends to the Indian soldier long after the present war was over. 


General G. N. Mousswoxrn thanked Major YeatsBrown for giving fresh and 
“hot” news about our Indian soldiers not only from the Burma front but also from 
Italy. At the present time there were grcat difficulties in getting anything in the 
nature of “hot news" about the Indian troops. People were so interested in their 
pet flying bomb that they had no time for anything elec, and the newspapers were 
turning their eyes to events in Europe, so that although we wert doing well in Italy 
and on the Burma front there was difficulty in getting to know about it. A pamphlet 
had been issued called Tunisia, which dealt with the fighting after El Alamein 10 the 
defeat of the Germans in Africa, but there was only one picture of Indian troops in 
it and reference to the exploits of Indian formations was scanty. ‘There was another 
book, sponsored by General Auchinleck, being printed which would give a balanced 
picture of what the Indian troups did in Africa and Tunisia, and the lecturer was also 
to produce a book which woul a picture worth having. 

‘The efforts to get over news about the Indian soldiers were well worth while. Up 
to the end of April over 45,000 had been killed, wounded and missing, and over 
Bg were prisoners of war. This was a very big share taken by 2 volunteer army. 

ith regard to the spirit of the men, this was illustrated by the following story. An 
indian soldier went into a dug-out full of Germans, and he made a great mess of it. 
One German broke out and ran away, and the Indian went after him. A British 
soldier stopped him and said, ‘You cannot do that, let him go,” and the Indian 
replied, ‘‘ What do you expect me to do; bury him alive?” 

Major Yeats-Brown had become a Gurkha, Brigadier Smyth was a Sikh, but he 
would speak of the Indian Army asa whole’ ‘There were other classes whose ex. 
plloits and services deserved equal notice and recognition. He found that a large 
number of cadets for the Indian Army wished to become Gurkhas; he did himself at 
one time, but he was very glad afterwards when he went into 2 very fine Punjab 

iment. 

Rte effcet of the Todian soldier oa Indian development afer the war had been 
mentioned. They were not thinking of the Indian soldiers of 1904 or 1944; General 
Auchinleck was thinking of them in 1954 and 1964, and he had great visions for them. 
‘The Indian soldier's mind had been broadened on two lines. Firstly, war was a great 
leveller. Whereus democracy was inclined to level down, war levelled up and brought 
out the best, and one of the things the war would create in an Indian soldier was a 
spirit of toleration and sympathy with peoples whose religious beliefs were different 
from his own. They were going abroad and would see how women and children 
were looked after, as well as the gencral welfare of other peoples, and if they remem- 
bered even a small fraction of what they saw on their travels it would be a tremendous 
help in building India’s development in the villages and towns of the future. 





Mr. Epwin Hawarp said that he had becn associated with the Indian Army ax a 
journalist in India for many happy ‘What Major Yeats-Brows had said about 
change in the mind of the Indian soldice had taken his thoughts back to the old days 
in Lahore when he was a junior on the Cioil and Military Gazette, which then 

‘inted the Army newspaper Fanji Akhbar. When he came into touch with the new 
indian Army in Singapore in r94r he found just the same fighting spirit ar of old but 
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quite a new standard of intelligence, as the Faxji Akhbar of 1941 showed. This had 
been well brought out in Major Yeats-Brown’s address. As a civilian who had become a 
little soaked in Indian politics, he felt that when India took on the {ull mantle of sclf- 

eroment after the war it was a hopc{ul thought that these magnificent men who 
tiene tion in arms would be able to give assistance in solving the difficult 
problems whieh lay abead. 


Wing-Commander W. W. Russa. exid that Major YeatsBrown had mentioned 
some of the leading figures in the Indian Air Force, and he made the point tbat at 
the beginning of the war it had very old aircraft and was poorly equipped. The one 
squadton in existence in 1939 was increased to four, bat stil they had only old- 
faihioned machines, many of them twelve years old. Ir was 1g4a before they had Sew 
machines, But magnificent work was done. On onc occasion an Indian pilot and a 
Scottish navigator were out in an old Wapici fifty miles off the coast of India when 
they ran into the Japanese bate fleet and aircraft carriers. Very few airmen at that 
time had ever seca the Japanese battle fleet. One Catalina saw it and was able to save 
Ceylon, (On this ocesion the Indian pilot and Scottish navigator in the old Wapit 
saw the fleet, with Hights of Zeros in the air at the same time, but managed to evade 
them and shadowed the formidable array for nearly a whole day, a feat which has 
hardly been equalled, 
‘was one other story which would illustrate what Indian pilots could do with 
ood planes. This was an exploit of Squadron-Leader Mehar Sungh jos after he had 
awarded the p.s.o. One of the most inexperienced of his pilots had to land in 2 
tiny clearing about half a mile from the Japascee ines ia Asakan, The ocher plane 
with which he had been patrolling Aew back to base and reported the occurrence. 
Mchar Singh determined to try to rescue the plane; he put some petro! in the back 
of ‘Tiger Moth, took his whole squadron with bim as escort, and flew over the 
Japanese fines, He landed in the little paddy field and examined the aircraft. There 
was a hole in the wing and the airscrew was badly damaged. He put the inexperi- 
enced pilot in the Tiger Moth, the petrol into the damaged Hurricane, and took off, 
and got the plane back to base. 
‘was a tremendous future for the Indian Air Force, and he hoped that the 
Government of India would establish a Cranwell after the war in India to train the 
Indian pilots of the future, on the lines of the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dua. 





‘The Cnarnuan said it was surprising what enormous changes had taken place in 
the few years since he lefe India. It was extraordinary how the Indian soldier had 
taken to the mechanization of the Army, because few were so conservative as the 
Indian cavalryman, whose instincts were with the land and the horse. He wat very 
glad thar the author had spoken of the Patiala troops, of whom he had had experience 
when there was a Patiala regiment among the Gurkhas and the Sikhs who formed 
part of our farce at Gallipoli, and very fine they were. He also knew the Gurkhas 
well and had the good fortune and privilege of being Colonel of the 6th Gurkha Riftes. 
‘The Guriebas carse from beyood the frocriers of Lndia but chey regarded themeclves 
as being an integral part of the Indian Army, as we know them to be. Before the 
war there were twenty battalions of Gurkhas, now there were some fifty. He could 
remember when he was a D.C, to the ex-Governor of the Punjab, Sir James 
Lyall, going round a geol with him. His Gurkha orderly said to the Governor, "I 
hear there is a man to be banged tomorrow,” and the Governor said, “Yes,” when 
the Guriha orderly said, “Please, cunnot I cut his head off instead 

He was also glad that the lecturer had made mention of Mebar Singh, and had 
referred to the Mahratta battalions. We experienced great difficulty in overcoming 
them in 1804, and since then they had been among our best soldiers; but even then 
the reputation they gained in Mesopotamia in the last war came as a surprive to some 
people, and in this war they had once more achieved fame. 

“The lecturer spoke of the necessity for good rations. Much depended wpon that. 
For many years after.he (the Chairman) first went to India the Indian soldicr’s pay 
was calculated on the pay he should receive for his work plus what he should spend 
on rations, so thet every man bought his own rations, and when they were expensive 
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he was compensated. That method had a great advantage, for directly the regiment 
went on service they received the same pay, and the Tact that they got Fations as well 
gave an chormous inducement to service on going on active service. 

‘There was great difficulty in Aying over Burma because it was a sea of trees, with 
no guide in the scenery whatever, and it was wonderful how the pilots got across. 
The landing by parachutes was a wonderful tribute to the training now given, for 
even a few years ago this was something never thought of in connection with Indian 

. ‘The old officers of the Indian Army wished they could get many more details 
of what the Indian troops were doing. Even divisions were mentioned very seldom, 
units and individuals never. 

He agreed as to the debt owed to the mea who had trained these soldiers, every 
‘one of whom would far sooner be on active service with their regiments. ‘Training 
recruis was great drudgery and gratitude was {clt for the work of those men who 
trained them. ‘The fact that there was an army of two million men was to the 
greatest credit of the British, who had inspired confidence and affection in so many, 
including classes not genctally recognized as martial. 

‘The non-fighting races had come forward to show their loyalty to the British Raj; 
it had to be remembered that both the Indians and ourselves were peace-loving people, 
and waged war only to detend our country and our people. 


Major Yxars-Baown, in reply to Brigadier Smyth, said that he saw the General 
commanding the formation in which the 1ith Sikh Regiment was serving, and he said 
that it was abe of the finest bottalions be had uader hit command. Hie Lad forgouan 
to mention what excellent rations the men were getting in Italy. ‘The Indian troops 
were enjoying Jtaly and their health was excellent, better than that of the British 
troops. Mr. Haward mentioned the Indian Army newspaper, the Fauji Akdbar, 
which was enjoying a wide circulation, and so ao was the new paper, the Jang-i- 
Khabren, ‘There were broadcasts in seven Indian languages to the troops in Italy and 
the Middle East, including excellent musical programmes and news trom the various 
agricultural centres. 

He was sorry he had aot mentioned the Indian Navy, which bad been increased 
more than cen times and was doing very good work on the Burma front. Naw 
tatings with thes technical knowledge were going to be very weful cizene if they 
were released when the war ended, but probably they would be retained. 


Sir Hunny Craw proposed a vote of thanks to the Lecturer and to the Chairman, 
which was accorded by applause. 


THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


For THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1944 


In the year under report the Council not only maintained the practice of promoting 
discussions of matters of immediate interest and significance to India, but also 
provided for consideration of some of the wider problems which will face both India 
and Britain when victory bas beco won. ‘The growth of membership noted in the last - 
annual report has been fully maintained. 

The outstanding function of the year was a reception at the Imperial Institute in 
September to meet Ficld-Marshal Lord Wavell, the Viceroy-Designate, and Lady 

favell, on the eve of their departure for India. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the President, and Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, welcomed Lord and 
Lady Wavell’ and wished Lord Wavell o successful tenure of his high office. The 
reception was attended by a record number of members and their friends, nearly 30 
persons being present. 
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The constitutional problems of India were discussed at various meetings. ‘Ihe 
paper read in July by Mr. I. ). Babadoor Singh condemning the system ot communal 
EEcocates elicited a keen discussion, A notable event of the year was the publication 
in October of the third and concluding part of Professor Coupland’s “ Keport on. the 
‘Constitutional Problem of India,” submutted to the Warden and Fellows ot Nuffield 
College, Oxford. Within a few days of the issue of the volume its author addressed 
the Association on the possibilines of a Hindu-Muslim seulement and on the 
suggestion that a via media between Partition and narmal Federation might be found 
in the grouping of Provinces (and States if possible) into regions or sub-tederations. 
Jn view of the importance of maiters dealt with by Professor Coupland in his paper, 
and as the time available when it was read did not permit of prolonged debate, the 
discussion was resumed at a meeting held in January. At this meeting Lord Erskine 
read 2 short paper as an introduction to the reopening of the debate. 

In the same month Mr, Rajaram R. Bhoic, wu... Bombay, a Member of the 
Scheduled Castes (who was on a lecturing tour in this country and subsequently 
went to the U.S.A.), spoke of the disabilities suffered by, and the hopes and aspira- 
Bons of, the ogee of latte, and severely ceacietees His attiude towards bom 

Hindus of i castes. The concluding in this cave; came in April 
when Sir Alfred Watson gave 2 comprehensive sabiysis of the quewon "it Brain 
Quit India?” and im stressing the mutual advantages of continued association of the 
two countries suggested as an alternative inquiry “ Can India Quit Bntain?” On all 
these occasions expression was given to varied and contrasted vicws of the constitu- 
tional problem. 

‘The Association has had the benefit in recent years of hearing the views of 
Governors of indian Provinces on their return to this country. These addresses have 
been especially welcome at a time when details of provincial events are lite reported 
in the home Press, owing to the shortage of paper and the pressure on space ol news 
directly or indirectly concerned with the war. At the annual general meeting in 
July Sur Roger Lumiey, who had recently returned trom Bombay, described the course 
of events during his tenure as Governor of that Province. Ln September Sur Kobert 
Reid, who had lately returned after being Governor of Assam, described the share of 
that Province in the war effort, a matter of special importance in view ot the threat of 
a Japanese invasion into Aseam. In the same month the Association hud the great 
advantage of hearing a frank and instructive review of the effects of the war on 
Burma trom Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, the Governor, at that time on a visit to 
London, who described the preparation of plans for post-War reconstruction. 

The great valuc of India's part in the war effort was described authoritativel: 
October by Major-General G, N. Molesworth, Military Secretary at the India 
and lately Director of Military Operations and Intelligence, and Leputy-Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Fiekd-Marshal Lord Birdwood, who knows the Indian 
soldier so well and esteems him so highly, was in the chair, Questions of defence 
were prominent in an important paper on “ India's Part in South-East Asia,” read by 
Sir George Schuster, u.r., who outlined plans for some form of regionalism, bot 
delessive and economic in charac, in whic, Tada would play « pert westhy of 

‘greatness, her natural we: geographical position, and the military renown 
of her fighting men. “The presence in the cbai? of Ford Elsiley, who has bezome one 
of the leading authorities of our time on colonial policy, added to the valuc of the 
occasion, Sir George Schuster’s suggestion that these important matters should be 
further discussed by the Association was accepted, and at the end of March a close 
student of the subject, Mr. J. S. Furnivall, who was in the LC.S. in Burma for some 
years, spoke on “India and a Regional Council for the Tropical Far East.” On the 
occasion of both lectures frequent reference was made to a recently published work 
bya einguaed Indian member of the Association, Mr. K, M. Pannikar, under the 
title of “ The Future of South-East Asia.” 

At a meeting in June the subject of the of misunderstanding and misinfor- 
amation on Indian matters prevailing’ in the United States was surveyed with balance 
and restraint by Mr. H. S. L. Pc who had spent some months in North America 
on a lecture tour. ‘The occasion was the more instructive from the presence im the 
chair of Sic Ramaswami Mudaliar, who had been on a visit to America during his 
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ation to this country as a representative of India at the War Cabinet. ‘That 
vidual men and women of British race resident in India cam and should play a 
great part in the promotion of good relations and the dissipation of misunderstand- 
ing was stressed in a paper read in May by Mrs Iris Portal. Her citicems of man 
British women in India for neglecting opportunities to promote friendly social 
contact and to render service to Indian women and children was keenly debated and 
also elicited replies from India. 
‘A most distressing feature in India during 1943 was the serious shortage of food 
in several parts of the country, especi ‘and the severe suffering and mal 
ad 


specially 
Joss of life causcd by that shortage. Mr. P. j. Griffiths, formerly of the LC.S., Benj 
and now Deputy Leades of the European. in the Central Legislative Assem! 
ave in February a critical analysis of “ The Indian Food Scarcity : Its Causes 

ssons,” based on first-hand observation. ‘This study was appropriately followed a 
month later by the paper of Sir John Russell, v.2.s., one of the foremost authorities of 
our time on agricultural research, in which he dealt with the reaction on Indian 
agriculture of the resolutions passed at the Food Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in May, 1943. The Conference was attended by representatives of farty-four nations, 
including a strong delegation from India. Sir John showed that the carrying out of 
the resolutions in that country would necessitate considerable planning in Indian 
agriculture by both outrition and agricultural experts, and that would also be 
need of economic organization. Another aspect of the better utilization of the soil of 
India was considered in June at a meeting held jointly with the Royal Society of Arts, 
when 2 paper by Mr. D. M. Mabta, Secretary of the Indian Centrat Cotton Com- 
mittee, Bombay, on “ Recent Advances in Indian Cotton Development” was read in 
his absence by ‘Sir Frank Noyce. At this meeting the opportunity was taken by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, the President of the Association, on behalf of 

sucieties, to welcome Sir Samuel Ranganadhan, the chairman of the meeting, 
who had two days previously arrived from the United States to take up the appoint- 
ment of High Commissioner for India in London. 

Ia November Dr. Ranjee Shahani read a fully informed paper on “Literary 
Interpreters of India : A Selective Study.” Interesting comments on the subject were 
made from the chair by Mr. D. L, Murray, the editor of The Times Literary 

iy ent. 

the many members, not only in India, but also at home, who are unable to attend 
meetings or receptions of the Association are provided with full accounts of the 
proceedings in the quarterly Asiatic Review. Warm testimonics continue to be 
received to the value of this periodical in that connection, as also in respect to its 
articles on other subjects affecting India and Asia generally. Two of the lectures 
referred to in whe foregoing paragraphs, those by Sir George Schuster and Mr. 
Griffiths, were relemed in pamphice torm ‘and thus regcived still wider publication, 

‘The Association lost an old and staunch friend in the late Maharaja of Gondal, 
who succeeded to the. ged at a child of three in 1869, and who had exercised full 
governing powers, with great benefits to his people, for no less than sx decades, 

fg son aod successor was elected a vice-president in his place. Lord Wavell, who 
had become 2 member, was elected a vice-president before his departure for India to 
assume the office of Viceroy. Others elected to be vice-presidents were H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bikanir (also in succession to his father), H.H. the Maharaja of Travan- 
core, and the Right Hon. Sir John Anderson, u.r. 

The Council’ re-clected Sir John Woodhead as Chairman for a further term of 
three years. Sir Atul Chatterjce and Sir Thomas Smith were re-elected Vice-Chait- 
men, but on this occasion (on their joint suggestion) for a period of two years only, 
to avoid retirement simultancously with the Chairman’ Sir Herbere Emerson 
resigned his membership of the Council on account of the pressure of his work as 
Director of the Inter-Government Committee on Refugees. Sir Robert Reid was 
co-opted to the vacancy. Sir Hasan Subrawardy has returned to India, Two 
members of the Council, the Marchioness of Reading and Lady Bennett, 
continue to have leave for their special war work. The members of Couneil retiring 

rotaiion but eligible for ion are: Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Amberson 

‘Mr. Hugh Molson, x.z., Sir Courtenay Latimer, and Sir Frank Noyce. 
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It is open to any member of the Association to propose a candidate or candidates 
for election to the Council at the annual general meeting, subject to fifteen days’ 
notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. 

In the course of the year the Association last a number of valued members by 
death, as shown in Appendix C, including Lord Meston, Sir John Herbert (Governor 
of Bengal), and the Dowager Lady Lamii whose husband, the late Lord 
Lamington, was for #0 many years President of the Association. 

‘As in 1942-3, the accession of new members has been gratifyingly large, eighty 
three having been elected, mainly on the home register, but also including 2 good 

ion of accessions from India. Making allowance for losses by death and 
jor revision of the rolls, the membership is fifty higher than at the cnd of the 
previous year, and constitutes a record save for the very early years of the Associa- 
Bon. ‘The total amount received from subscriptions (apart from those of life 
memberd) was {iat 185. a8 compared with £961 6s. 64. in the previous year. In 
addition to the grants for howpitality purposes from HLH. the Maharaja ‘of Baroda 
and H.H. the Maharaja of Gwalior, the Council has received with gratitude dona- 
tions to the general funds of {50 from H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner and £45 from 
HLH, the Maharaja of Travancore. 

‘The Council is pleased to be able to report that their application to the Inland 
Revenue authorities for the exemption from assessment to income tax of the interest 
on the Association’s invested funds has been successful. 

Mr. P. K, Dutt, representing the Council, and Mr. G. H. Langley, representing 
the general body of members, again kindly audited the accounts and reported favour- 
ably uy enn. 

fe Atsociation has continued to be represented on the Executive and Finance 
Committees of the Empire Societies’ War Hospitality Commitiee by Sir ‘Thomas 
Smith; and Lady Hartog represented the Association as an observer at a conference 
in the autumn in London organized by the International Bureau for the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children. 

The Council welcomed the announcement in the autume of the appointment by 
the Secretary of State for India of a Departmental Committee under the chairmanshi; 
of Lord Zetland to inquire into the possibility of establishing a Centre of Oriental 
Culture in London after the war; and the views of the Council were duly represented 
to the Committee by its Chairman, Sir John Woodhead. 

The Council desires once again to express its sincerest thanks to the Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, for his unremitting and successful work on behalf of the 
Association, ‘The organization of mectings and social functions involves much hard 
work, particularly in war-time, and a special debt is owed to him for his success in 
procuring distinguished and expert lecturers for our discussions. Further, the steady 

th of membership affords gratifying evidence of the part he has taken in bring- 
ing our work co the notice of people interested in and qualified to speak on Indian 
afta 


irs. 
J. A. WOODHEAD, 
Chairman, 
F. H. BROWN, 
Hon. Secretary. 





May 16, 1944. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue anawal general meeting of the East India Association was held in the Assembly 
Hall of the Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, on Tuesday, July 4. 1944- 
The chair was eaken by the President, Major-General the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, P.c, 6.0.5.1, COLE, 0.3.5. KCB, CMG, MP. 





‘The Prsstpevr, in opening the meeting, said : I should like to thank all these who 
are present on this occasion for having come along in these difficult days of robots. 
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‘As the proceedings at our annual mecting are informal, it has been our custom in 
Tecent years to artange the inclusion-both of a social hour and of an address from an 
authority on some current Indian topic. Hence we invite the presence of friends ax 
well as members, though only the latter vote on the business before the meeting. 

‘This afternoon we are specially fortunate in having with us Professor A. V. Hill, 
Secretary of the Royal Soci 2 colleague of mine in the House of Commons, to 
speak on the vital subject of the necessity for scientific progress in India. Before 1 
Fil upon him to do to we will proceed with the busines of the seventy-aeveath 
annual meeting. 

Last week, presiding at a lecture expounding the Bambay Plan of Economic Recon- 
struction, Sir Alexander Aikman said that there could be no more suitable forum for 
its discussion than that provided by the East India Astociation, for it was founded in 
1866 for the sole purpose of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants of India. A 
reference to our report will show that during the year we paid close attention to 
current problems relating to Indian welfare, and that we had the advantage of hear- 
ing a large number of leading authorities on the subject. I know from experience in 
arranging mectings that success in securing the most suitable lecturers and speakers 
involves a vast amount of organization and correspondence, and 1 congratulate our 
indefatigable Sccretary, Sir Frank Brown, on the interesting programme he has been 
able ta bring into effect. 

Since the close of our financial year on April 30 we have lost two valued members 
of the Council-—Sir Ernest Hotson and Sir Courtenay Latimer. To the memory of 
the former I paid tribute at a recent meeting; of the latter 1 would say that by his 
high qualitics he rose to a prominent position in the Indian Political Service as Agent 
to the Governor-General in Western India, and Jater Secretary to HE. the Crown 
Representative. The report also refers to the death of an old and valued friend of 
my own, the late Maharaja of Gondal, who ruled his State in Kathiawar with so 
much beneficence and wisdom for some six decades. His son and successor, the 

esent Maharaja, has taken his place as a Vice-President of our Association, and 

as generously sent us a donation of £100. Our gratitude is duc to him, as also to 
those two great Princes the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda and the Maharaja Scindia 
of Gwalior for the annual grante they make to us for hospitality purposes, 

‘The donation to which I have referred brings me to the financial position of the 
Association, In the early years of the war we had some reason for apprehension on 
thig mater, for many subscriptions from the considerable proportion of members 
resident in India were delayed or lost in transit, and we had a small net decline in 
membership. At the seventy-fourth annual meeting three years ago Lord Hailey, in 
moving the adoption of the report, asked us not to take too gloomy a view of the 
situation, and said that the accounts, judging by the example of other societies, were 
by no means discouraging for wartime. Lord Hailey’ reassuring views have been 
justified by events. In the past two years we have substantially increased our mem- 
berthip, which now stands higher than at any time stoor the carly and enchuslastic 
days of the formation of the Association. I may also add that the rate of increase 
in numbers alluded to in the report has been more than maintained in the two months 
since the close of the financial year. 

‘A matter on which we have special cause for satisfaction is the success of the 
application made by the Council to the Board of Inland Revenue for exemption from 
assessment to income-tax of our revenue from investments. The application was first 
filed in the autumn of 1942, and it was pointed out that other societies with similar 
aims were exempt. A substantial sum in the form of refund of tax paid in recent 
years is to be credited to our account, ang the first step taken by the Council has been 
to resolve to invest the amount with some additions in 3 per cent. Savings Bonds, 
and 40 0 pats it back for the war use of HLM, Government, 

1¢ satisfactory result of the application is due in very large measure to the per- 

severance and tenacity of our Chairman of Council, Sir John Woodhead. We ean, T 
think, best convey our thanks to him by wishing him success in any public work he 
may be called upon to undertake in the future. 

‘We are also very pleated to welcome with us to-day Sir Reginald and Lady Max- 
well, who have just returned from India You are all aware of the great work Sir 
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Reginald has done for many years past, frst of afl in Bombay and then in the 
Government of India. Another welcome visitor amongst us is Sir Lancelot Graham, 
pho retired from the Governorship of Sind some two years ago, but was Kept in 
India by serious illness, from which be has happily fully recovered. I will ask him 
to move the adoption of the report. 


Sir Lancetor Gnattau said : 1 feel it is a great honour to be invited to occupy this 
position. I do not know why it has been allotted to me by Sir Frank Brown, but 
none the Jess I accepted without hesitation his direction in this matter, and I am sure 
that therein I have dove wiscly, because it has been perfectly obvious to me from 
reading the proceedings of this Association that it owes a great deal not only of its 
prosperity but of its stability and gencral success to the labours of Sir Frank Brown, 

T must confess that I feel as I stand here very much in the position of the new 
boy who was required to sing a song on his first Saturday evening at school. The 
sclection for this se would have fallen more appropriately on my junior, Sir 
Reginald Maxwell. ‘The fieee pupil T ever had in India in the days when youn 
Civilians were allotted to slightly less young Civilians to pilot them abour their 
duties was Sir Reginald Maxwell. I was his guru and he was my chela, and 1 may 
say that I found him a remarkably apt pupil. 

IE I am to speak about this Association I shall find myself in some difficulty, for 
if I sound its praises it may seem impertinent, and if I venture to criticize it would 
be regarded as sheer impudence. It will be hest for me to steer a middle course and 
to express my graticude to this Association for the welcome it extends to those most 
recently arrived in this country. They find a very kindly shepherd in the person of 
Sir Frank Brown, who takes them in hand and sets them on the path they have to 
follow. Many of you who have had the experience of coming back to this country 
will know how very much at a loss one We feel rather like that Roman 
centurion who said, “ I've served in Britain forty years! What should I do in Rome?” 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratar. Change “Britain” to “ India” and ‘Rome * 
to “London” and we have a picture of the man who has served for a long period 
in the Fast and eventually comes back to his native land. ‘The cure for that cen- 
turion, though unknown to him, was that he should join in Rome the British Asso- 
ciation, had there been such a thing in those days, and the similar cure for those who 
return to England after long years under alien skies is to join the East Indin Astocia- 
tion, ‘There not only do we find contacts with many friends, but we preserve our- 
selves from the imzninent peril of going mouldy. 

‘This Association, in my view, milittes strongly against what 1 may call the Old 
Cheltenham conservatism. You maintain yourselves fresh by a stream of new recruits 
(taxa bataza), and J am sure that Sir Reginald Maxwell will agree with me that we 
look forward to many years of happy membership of this Association. 

T have said that any criticism on my part would be sheer impudence, and there- 
fore I refrain from it, even if I had any to offer. I only wish to say that I have heard 
ie said that our proceedings scem to be sometimes unduly uncritical. Jf that is a 
correct charge I would repudiate it on two grounds. The first is that all of us who 
attend these meetings apeak as the friends of India, and the tendency af friends ia 
to be “to her virtues very kind, and to her faults a litte blind.” Therefore if we are 
unduly uncritical blame it on to our friendship and not on to our lack of intelligence. 

Secondly, I think there is operating among us that decided British tendency of 
never condemning a man in his absence. 1 think the other side is very often not 
represented here, but from no fault of the organization of this body, Tt is perfectly 
plain from the statement of our objects that we are always glad to hear every point 
of view, but I take it it does so happen that the other side is not always represented 

ere. 

After paying tribute to Sir Ernest Hotson and Sir Courtenay Latimer, Sir Lancelot 
Graham added : I trust that this Association will go on until its usefulness has been 
exhausted, and for myself I cannot sce any danger of that ever happening. I move 
the edoption of the report and accounts. 


Lady Haxroa: I have been asked by Sir Frank Brown to second the motion, 
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and we all do Sir Frank Brown's bidding, whether we are ex-Viceroys or Governors 
or his more humble minions, like Members of the Association may feel well 
satisfied with the growth of its membership and with the attendances at its meetings 
in spite of war conditions, and I think we are justified in taking this growth in our 
numbers as a sign of incteased interest in India and in Indian affairs. I say that 
without wishing for 2 moment to detract from the remarkable powers of persuasion 
of our Honorary Secretary. As a member of the Council I should like also to pay 
my tribute to Sir Joh» Woodhead, its Chairman, who devotes himself 20 whole 
heartedly to its work. Our President said on a former occasion that the larger our 
membership the greater the service we could render to India. But 1 think we all 
recognize that we suffer in wartime under two disadvantages. ‘The first is that only 
those who have no definite full-time work can, generally speaking, come to the meet- 
ings, so that we cannot touch the younger people. ‘The second disadvantage is that 
we miss very much our former frequent contacts with India, and especially with our 
Indian members and friends, although we know that Sir Frank Brown loses no 
opportunity of getting any “ India returned ” speakers for us that he can.. We da 
want this Asvodatioa ta continue moving with the times, and two be as well informed 
and as closely in touch with the India of today as with the India of yesterday. I 
fee] that we may look forward to a period of increasing activity and usefulness as 
Indian contacts bocome move easy of renewal, and as the great post-war probleme of 
India—politcal, economic, and social—loom larger and nearer, 28 they are bound to 
do before very long. We all want this Association to play its part in the critical 
time ahead; and 1 Believe it has a real part lay if, atached co no polis! party, 
it can provide a platform where all views may be put forward in a spirit of friendly 
and temperate discussion, where visitors from India may find a warm welcome, 

where all those interested in India can meet and keep in touch. Is it too much to 
hope that through the activities of the Association understanding of India and xym- 
pathy with the problems and sspirations of her peoples may spread in a widening 

le 


The motion to adopt the report and accounts was carried unanimously. 


Sir Haney Haro moved the re-election of the following members of Council who 
retired by rotation : Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Amberson Marten, Mr. Hugh Molson, 
wr., Sir Frank Noyce; and the confirmation of the co-option of Sir Henry Craw and 
Sir Robert Reid. 

He said that the Council might make two claims for :teelf, one that it worked as 
a very united body under the leadership of Sir John Woodhead, and with the inde- 
fatigable dircction of the Hon. Secrctary, Sir Frank Brown, and the other that it 
represented a very great variety of experience in the problems which affected India, 
and this, he thought, was illustrated in the names of the members proposed for elec- 
tion. Str Alfred Chatterton had been a pioneer in the policy of industrial develop- 
ment since the very early days when it first became a live issue, which was about the 
time the speaker went to India. Sir Ambersap Marten provided the traditions of 
the High Courts of India and the knowledge of the Presidency of Bombay, which 
played a big part in all their proceedings here. Mr. Hugh Molton in his early days 
was closely concerned with the political organization of the European community of 
India, and since his return to this country he had been for a number of years a 
Mermber of Parliament, and it might be assumed that he knew as much about politics 
as anybody ought to know. Sir Frank Noyce had 2 very wide experience of office 
and administration both in the Government of Madras and for many years subse- 
quently in the Government of India. Sir Henry Craw provided a very much needed 
experience of Burma, and finally Sir Robert Reid he remembered at a tower of 
strength in the days when Bengal was faced with dangerous subversive movements, 
and since then he had had valuable experience as Governor of Assam, a province 
very much in the news at present. 

There was another name which would have been brought forward that afternoon, 
that of Sir Courtenay Latimer, had death not intervened so tragically a few weeks 
ae Many of them knew Sir personally as a man of quite exceptional 

arm, 


of manner and character. He had worked with him on a committee in the 
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North-West Frontier Province, and it was mainly through him and his influence 
and charm and humour that the very diverse ts of which that committee 


was composed were brought together so that it became a most happy party. His 
death was a great loss to the Association. 


Mr. Yosur Aur seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


On the motion of Sir Tuomas Suntn, seconded by Sir Inwar Luoyn, three new 
members of the Association were elected. 


The address by Professor Hitt, ur. (page 351 et seq.) followed, and then tea was 


(End of the Proceedings of the East India Association.) 


THE SECRET CODE OF THE GYPSIES IN INDIA 
By W. M. Kirxparricx 


Ix my time in India, and for a hundred years previously, research in botany, 
zoology, geology, ethaology and amibropology was a sparctime bobby of Lagi 
officials and soldiers, ‘The indi official delegated to work in these held sciences 
such as anthropology—particularly on Census occasions—could not be expected to 
find the subjects of bis enquiries responsive or reliable. And yet, as miedia for 
rescarch in all matters relating to customs and castes, and cognate ethnology and 
etymology, the assistance of the Jambardar and the patwari, the wazirs and darogas, 
chowkidar and yamadar, the munsiff, the munshi and the mamlatdar, is always as 
readily given as, indeed, it is invaluable. 

‘The litte knowledge I gathered about the Gchara section of the Kanjars, or 
Gypsies of India, afforded me the greatest interest and pleasure throughout the rest of 
my time in the East and Far East, especially when I met other nomadic or primitive 
and aboriginal tribes such as the Mundas and Oraons in the Orissa Feudatory States, 
and again the Abors and Nagas, and even the Miri of the northeast fronicr. All 
over Punjab, United Provinces and Bengal, in the Sundarbands or Gangetic delta, 
within easy distance of Calcutta, if you look for them, you still come across camps 
and clans of all those people of nomadic nature clastified by anthropologists as 
belonging to the “ hunting state,” in which are included all ““ gypsy folk ” 
in India today, and to a large extent all people allied to the gypsy state all the world 
over 


T found gypsy-like peaple everywhere. The sampero, socalled snake-charmers, 

id seasonal Wists to Caleutta, also one discovered the bahélya, who anarcs 
Firds with birdlime sad is ochre not distinguishable from the large numbers of 
up- and down-country men who comprise the “men in the strect ” of urban India. 
OF again, if one looked, there were Romnichal (from the Sanskrit ramnd, a park, 
plain or champagne, and chal, rover, and means and has the same etymological 
arigin ag Ranjar or Zinger, who were to be seen as they are today at wayside 

ilway stations, at eclipse of the sun or any other and every Indian fair or melé, or 
encamped by the wayside. And so also, in unexpected places all over India, one still 
comes acrass women dressed as we believe all real gitano or romani rye (of rawnee oF 
rani) ought to be dressed—short pleated shire, eattings, necklaces of coins, amulets 
and bandeaux of coloured handkerchicfx—the women and children importunately 
selling spurious square coins (the chdrdri rupee), love philtres and charms; the men 
lesa in evidence. ‘These arc the Iranis (Persians), who in their perpetual journeyings 
traverse in the course of two years all countries Cochin and Constantinople. 
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And so 1 would sy to all young Englishmen in India, Malaya, or in the Far East, 
oc West or East Alrica—wharever it may be Get to know something, anything, 
about the social structure, habits and customs, religious beliets and ceremoties, of 
any one group, or even individual, with whom you have opportunity at contact.” 
Even the most elementary knowledge of this nature would stimulate interest, not 
only in the group coming within immediate purview, but in their neighbours, and in 
the country in which they all live together, or apart, or in clans, or in totemic septs; 
and how and why they do so. Yuu will find the people themselves, and the land 
around which you and they live, and life itself, alcogether morc interesting and 
pleasant, and there will be ess need to lie out in long armchairs in club and bungalow 
verandahs, longing for something different. It is there all around you, the main 
clement of the oldest scicace associated with mankind—Man humself. 

“Lhe seeret code, cant or slang the Kanjars themselves call Pési Boli, Gayer in a 
lecture on the Sansi and Beria says: “In speaking before others they employ Hindu- 
slani, but among themselves they spoke a Marwari dialect, or a tri which 
they themselves call Parsi [sic].” In the way the word was always pronounced to me 
nor” sound was apparent—i.c., pdsi, probably a corruption of Hind, apis, private, 
personal. Kunchbandya meant makers of brushes, from Aiinch, the brush used by 
weavers for cleaning the wap threads, and béndhnd, to tic. 

Crooke gives the derivation of Kanjar as Sanskrit Kéndndchéré, in the sense of 
wanderer in the jungle; ¢f, Harriot’s ingenious derivation of Romnichal—ramnd, 
also Sans., a park, plain or champagne, and chal (chara?), rover, wanderer, travelter. 
Nealield’s theory and etymology is as convincing and more picturesque. See Nes 
field's article in the Calewsss Review, Vol, LXXVIL Sir Herbert Risley in, Trier 
and Castes of Bengul disposes of the Kanjar with the following description : 
"Khungor, a gypsy caste of the North-West Provinces who hunt jackal, catch and 
cat snakes, and make strings of hemp and cotton. In Behar they are chiefly rope 
twisters.” 

‘A reierence to the authorities, whether they be the severe official recarder of facts, 
the etymologist, or the ardent “ gypsiologist,”” will show that many, if not all, have 
succumbed (o the [ascination of discovering “ linguistic likenesses," and perhaps what 
is nearer the mark, the similarity of object and purpose between Romanes, Rom- 
nichal, and the cant* of “ Indian tribes allied to the gypsy state.” These recognized 
gypsy tribes of India are not by any means bound by such tee a8 a common ay 

st of the authorities quoted give vocabularics of various secret and slang lan- 
guages,t and there are certainly many instances to be found of the resemblances of 
words; for example, between the collection of Nut words given by Captain D. 
Richardson a hundred years ago, and the Béoris cant given by Mr, Gayer in his 
lectures on “ Some Criminal ‘Tribes in India.” 

It will be observed that in the ing vocabulary nouns predominate. This and 
a systematic use of inflections sufGzed to the verbal root is a common characteristic of 
al! gypsy, including Romany, argots, so that for ordinary conversation the code is 
maintained by using local verbs as the medium and by an amalgamation of locat 
dialects, such as Punjabi, J4tki-gal (the Jat Punjabi dialect), Hindi or “ Marwari” 
(Marwar Rajputana dialect), not to mention Spanish, Italian, Persian and English. I 
was informed by members of the Gehara clan themscives that their code in Delhi and 
Karnal districts is used even with Guzerati verbs as the medium. 

The endogamous Kunchbandiya group of Kanjars, and in fact all sections of 
Kanjars, practise a strict system of exogamy. A case of a gicl of a sept or subsection 
from near Poona (Guzerdti) marrying into a Kanjar “camp” at Karnal came under 
my observation. From such alliances—which are not uncommon—between parties 
from districts hundreds of miles apart we must expect 2 certain common use and 
union of dialects; a resultant patois which, combined with any paricular tribal 














* ‘The Yetholn Gypsies do not _use the word “Romany” as the name of their 
language, bu they calli simply “ The cant” Garlic exions, spec, language. 

P Slang, saye Lucts, “ia a word of Romani origin.” lind. Rhalango,a Beldc 
Yetholm Gypsy dang, a field park. 
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“slang,” provides a sufficiently extensive vocabulary for the limited conversational 

wairements of a community of the preseat-day social status of the Kanjars. ‘This 
process of amalgamation of dialects among all these vagrant tribes must, as one 
would naturally expect, eventually result in the discarding of any real original 
Janguage and in a constantly changing argot. But this does not entirely appear to be 
the ease, Much interest therefore attaches to words with which we can show sume 
analogy, in the various sccret languages of other nomads and gypsies, whether in 
India oF Europe, 

T compiled this short code personally directly from Kanjars without the aid of 
intermediaries, and in many cases the right word and, as far as I could, the 
true phonetic pronunciation only after bearing it in actual usc several times and over 
an extended period. My first experience of the Kunchbhand Kanjars was with a 
subsection who in Delhi and the district cail themsclves Gcharas, and supply the 
“ pigsticking” (tent) clubs of Delhi and Muttra with shikaris. ie was common 
lunowledge in villages and in camp among eycrs and others that these Kanjarldgy as 
they were then called, and until they dlaimed to be and as I have endeavoured to 
prove them to be Geharas, bad a dof of their own; but fret attempts at linguistic 
research in this direction failed. My informers foisted on me what I subsequently 
discovered to be gibberish, and it was only after I had known the clans settled in and 
around Delhi for some years that I was admiteed into their confidence, and particu- 
larly as it alto so happened that while 1 was running the Delhi Tent Club I was 
instrumental in getting the Gcharas of Delhi exempted from the more rigorous 
operations of the Criminal Tribes Act. ‘This particular branch of the uibe whom 1 
“discovered” to the local authorities through the good offices of Sir Henry Craik, 
16.8,, a8 Geharas, aud who have been mostly the source of my information, are now 
more or less occupied in the peaceful pursuits of making thas Khas tatties and collect- 
ing pigs’ belles, while the adventuroys.emong them sl find yope for their natural 
bent (the hunting state) in following “ the line of the Tent Club or otherwise acti 
as shikarie, The Gchara subsection of the Kunchbandiya Kanjars in and aroun 
Delhi is now practically a settled community. Any interest, theretore, which we take 
in them or thelr manners and cvssoms, their origin and language, can only operate v9 

it. 


Foop anp Domstic 


Kanyar Slang. 
Bajra (lesses =allet) Sarkud 
ra : Khimti dibsigot 
B imti di 
Child (rate Ghsakns 
Child (emt. Chaakh{ 
wi he ort Mituchgo 
Dead, he or it is A 
Bee ~ 16g (or dut 16g) 
it, to ‘or dut 
Ghi (clarified butter) Ninghér 
Gold mobur Khasarft 
Gur (molasses) i 
Hookha Noojé 





© ‘Talk or language. In Hindustani, boli hai =“ there is a conversation or 
lan; ‘of thet ona.” which the Kenjore Greeucleet call pl bots, T think it is 
likely that pdsi is slang for spas o apis or apsé, 

+ Hind, mud, massi, msitti; dub.=siok, drown, 

t Hind. asarfi, a simple but effective disguise; and this affixing of a consonant, 
usually anr or a & is 2 common method of conversion in Indian slang languages. 
See numerals—éek, one, Hind. 4h. 
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Foon anp Domestic (Continued) 


Kanyor Slang. 
Mille 5 ) Sarkua 
cs (Majra 

Man ? Khéd* 
Plate, earthen (utensils) ‘Chaindhlé 
Pulse Phénshi 

mice Katkér 

1 Riké 

Sister Chain; Chéicen 
Sugar, sweets Détmi 
‘Tobacco Romék 
Utensils Chaindblé 
Virgia Kuméri 
Woman ‘Loobhirt 
Well Dhoda 
‘Wheat Roské 

Water Niméai 
Father Béptlo 
Mother Ché, dntdri 


Invarraat ArreiaTions 

‘This use of different and disguised names by onc tribe for another is curious. The 
popular outside world name is well known to the tribe, but they prefer a slang 
designation; for instance, in speaking of the Bhétus or Bhénti, the Gehara (Kunch- 
bhand) Kanjars call them Rhdntu; of, as they put it, ““ They are Bhdntu, but we call 
han.” This private nit i ne pecubarity must add considerably to the 
perplextes of the Census enumerator, and I can well imagine it to be a fruitful source 
the discovery of new septs and subsections. Take the Bédiya or Bériya—the 
Kunchbhand (and other Kanjars as well, I believe) call them Jéd4i, and it would be 
only what one might expect for a not too interested enquirer to conclude that Jéd4i 
must be a new sept or tectional name, and so on. The following are a few distinctive 

intertribal names or nicknames—for all that, particularly interesting : 





Kanyar Cant. 
Bhétus or Bhéotus Rbénta 
Bajinia Kanétié 
Bawariya or Bforid Pardi 
Bédiya or Bériya Jodat 
Gohar Péhndé 
Nat Gor (not to be confused with 
Gohar) 
Kunchbhand Kanjars Gehéré 


Sdmperds, particularly; but an appel- Jogi 
lation commonly used by Kanjars 
for all and sundry wandering 
tribes 
Hf the Kunchbhand Kanjar is ever “in the jungle ” (and he is there premy fre- 
quently)~that is, on nomadic or other trek—and he meets the Simperi tribe, his 
salutation is “A Néth Rém Rém/|” and the greeting he gets in return is “Rém Rém 
bhai Gehari O!" Notice the feminine “* 4 Of—a salutation suggesting a past 
brotherhood when the Kuochbhand Kanjar was himself a nomad. 


Hind. ddmi—an instance of dropping the suffix and prefixing the familiar k or 
kh—khédmi and khéd. 
+ Cf. Romany lowbni, a wench or prostitute; sce Romany vocabulary. 
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Nowe 
One Bee Six Chhebéla 
Two Debéla Seven Sathéla 
Three ‘Thibdia Eight Athéla 
Four Chabélii Nine Nabéla 
Five  Rachéla* Ten Daséli 
For eleven, twelve and thirteen up to there is no slang; counting after this 
is done in tens, but ewenty is bisda, and twenty we have dobiselu, 


sixty = thibisélu, and so on, to nabisélu or “* nine twenties,” which is one hundred and 
eighty, the grand summit of their numerals and monetary value. Nabiselw reko 
(=nine twentics or one hundred and eighty rupees) is the “ bride-price,” or what the 
bridegroom or his family have to pay the bride’s family. In parting with his bride— 
divorcing her—a like sum has to be paid to her or her relations as a dé to help her to 
find another husband or home. 


Aynats 

Boar (wild), single or sounder Ghiirér 

Cat Dhéebri 

Bop Theta 

Jeckat Ghégar, Syart 

Parrot Nata 

Ox Rail 

Snake Ra 2 Sénptlo 

Wolf 

Sand lizard F (out “sand” and sdndd, 
soit it noted, have no ctymo- 
Jogieal relation) 

Natuxat Psrenomena 


Afternoon, midday, morning  ‘Thipére, dopiro, pallpsro—é.e, 
? Bed socobd "and. Bac 
watches; in fact, the same as 
Eldeatan, but there is a dis- 
‘tinct anc ic nuncia- 
fen, whieh Toecoes ore 

familiar words like these. 


Day Din, same as Hindustani 
Dawa Din'nifargo$ 
Death Mikatch 

Fire Thirrdi, Jorghi 
Moan Chiandal| 
Night Khirth 

Sky Rédulg 

Storm Khindis* 
Stars Taréngett 
Sun Ghaméla 
‘Water Nimant 





© Notice the p—rachéla, not pachelu ax might be expected. 

+ Syarmar, jackal slayer, a common appellation among all these shikari tribes, and 
is the name given to a section of tribes by Crooke as “disceputable livers.” 
Hind. gidar; Pers. shégéld; Sans. srical, a jackal. 

t Hind. sdnd, a stallion, a rhinoceros. The “oil” of this particular sand fizard 
has a reputation as an aphrodisiac. 

§ Din sifargo; nifargo is to run—the day is running out of the night. 

|| Hind, chded moon, so that chiande is enly a dialesse disguise. NB. 
for moon is chiend and for silver chindi; Hind. chandi, Many of the slang words 


here given are further disguised i accentuation of syllables. 
@ Hind, bédul=clouds. Hind, dadht au, 
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Mucsiannous 
Awake Jago, 
Bolt, doa ij 
Caste or tribe Jathelé 
Feet Pamélé 
Goes; there it goes Wo Jaogdé 
Heart 
Excitement (of the hunt or chase) _—‘Jabélo ghabedrot 
Hide yourselves (imperative) Tiigjao 
Move on; go on Niparo, challagdao 
Mud i 
Him, to Birbk5 
Guat Chloe 
ui 
an Nipharndt 
He has gone somewhere or to some Rardés guogiro 
place unknown 
Sleep; gone to sleep ‘Turrakgo 
Sleeping, he is Tarrak réhré 
See, to Tigro 
Spring, or well, or water-hole in the Dhodn 
sand of a river 
Thief Khainch 
Waie (imperative) Chaitjs 
Swim, to ‘Tubér; 
Yes ambi (common Rejputana dia- 
leetic form) 
Drink Karchlo 
Drink water Niméni kirchlo 
Smoke tobacco (i.¢., drink or inhale) Romd4k kiirchlo 
Smoking or drinking, he is Karch réhré 
Know, indo 
Call out, in reference to a hank or Lalkdro 
“beat” when hunting and driv- 
ing a jungle for game 
Oh, mother! Expressive of surprise Diyél 
or disgust, an appeal to their 


Deity, who is ‘lsd alld Misaal 
or Mahérani. 


If we accept the conclusion that the Gypsies scattered throughout Europe are all of 
Indian origin and descended from onc original parent stock—and there appears to be 
a certain unanimity of opinion on this point§.- it is not very remarkabfe that there 
should be an incidence of resemblances and even actual identity between Romanes 
and the argots of Kanjars and allied tribes of a gypsy character. 

This vagrant race of people, or shall we say certain vagrant races of people, we 
call Gypay io England—s corruption of Egyptian, originating in the eror that E 
was their native place. ‘They are variously called Tinkler|| (Tinker) or Caird in 
Scotland, Gitana and Zincalo in Spain, Zigcuner in Germany, Zingari in Italy, 
Kanjar in India, and so on. A comparative survey of the manners, custome, habits 
and occupations of the Kanjar with the English Gypsies, the Zigeuner with the 
Zingari or the Gitana with the Bohémien, as they are called in France; a comparison 





© A simple adaptation of Hind. jégnd, to wake. 
+ Hind. ghabragiya = confused. 

t See“ aann ” and “ move on.” fa 
§ See Bengal Census Report, 1873, p. 158, for a complete refutation of this theary. 
I] Spanish form Zincalo ree ‘Thincalo). pi 
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of their nomadic and oceasionall ‘hebite—all temptingly point to some 
taken identity. ‘In addition we God all these people have n Bermlogy of ther 
own, call it what we may, backslang or cant or jargon or gibberish. Investigation 
shows that none of these various ‘or codes is without some consistence and 
character, whether we study the ies given by Grellmana, or Hoyland, or 
Irvine, of Calanel Harriot,, or Leland, or Smart and Crofton, or Lucas on’ Yetholm 
Gypsies, or Simson, or even any of the various codes and vocabularies of Indian 
Gypsies, of which there are a large number of reliable collections. 

‘And finally we have the remarkable “ linguistic similitude” between Romanes or 
Romnichél and various Indian dialects, as may be seen by comparison of the Romanes 
vocabulary and 2 colloquial list of Hindustani words. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH EFFORT IN TURKEY AND 
SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


By Bay Nuzuer Basa 
(The author is a leading member of the Turkish Press Association.) 


Soci astistance is inberent in the blood of the Turkish people. 

‘The trait of chivalry, of assistance to a neighbour, of aiding with the under-dog 
even if it entails self-sacrifice, are well-known national characteratics of the Turk. 

in the old days the Ministry of Pious Foundations or the Keeper ef Mortraain 
Property and Revenues (the Turkish word is " Evkaf ") was an inotication founded 
solely for the purposes of benevlener and the sgial wel-ing of the poorer lasix 

fotions of rautwal assistance, of actions of benevolence, and of sharing at least 

some parts of one’s bounty with the needy are traits of character as old as the Turkish 





le. 

Pei e central authority in charge of health and social assistance is the Ministry of 
Health and Social Assistance. Legislation has included within the scope of this 
authority the efforts of the municipalities and of certain Cabinet officers. ‘The com- 
bination of these efforts im groupe widely scatered throughout the country, enables 
the remotest. corners of the homeland to be reached. ‘The objects of all these efforts 
are to contribute, either directly or indirectly, to the social well-being of the people and 
in more general way towards a healthier and physically better constituted race. 

Under the new organization, what had formerly been disorganized and slipshod 
thas now been developed into 2 scientific system, parallel with that operating in many 
‘Western countries. 

Free treatment for the sick, campaigns against ics and social maladies, cam- 
paigns against infectious discases, malaria and the Nl these fall within the § 
of activity of this Ministry. So, too, do the control of the quality of foodstufis, the 
assistance to disabled workers, and the task of educating the masses to become health 
conscious... 

To the Ministry of Health and Social Assistance are also entrusted the governance 
of maternity homes, hospitals, sanatoris, and the vast service in the general ficld of the 
protection . al ions, posters, and other prin 
matter; talks over the radio and dstely wo the people in public balls on the methods 
of combating infectious diseases; demonstrations though the cinema and the respons 
bility for the films and the projectors also are in the charor of thessmaenaiowrt 


te, 2422, «OSG 
ae afer ASI 
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But as a fundamental support to any movement for a healthier people the physician 
must be the primary clement in iw seslization, ‘The Faculty of Medicine tanta 
cannot be ex alone to fill in all the gaps in this nation-wide call on the medical 
profession. Enlarged and extended though its facilities and laboratories have been, 
the demand for trained medical men is too great for this institution alone. Hence 
another Medical Faculty is planned; it is to be situated at Ankara, and when fune- 
tioning together with the Istanbul Medical Faculey, will go far to help in the trainin 
of sufficient physicians, so thar eventually there will be at least one trained medic: 
man to every thousand of the population. 

t efforts are being made to fight contagious and infectious diseases : 
al maladies, typhoid fever, trachoma and: dysentery diseases, which in 
certain districts are prevalent but which are being scientifically attacked. 

‘Though an incrcase in the birth-rate is desirable, its importance is superseded by 
the desire for healthier babies. ‘The conviction of the authorities is that quality counts 
more than quantity when the value of each man to his country is considered. 

Strong efforts certainly are being made to reduce mortality among infants and 
premature death among adults. In the campaign against infantile mortality exce 
tionally hopeful results have been obtained. Scatistics issued in 1939 show that fully 
32 per cent. of the whole population of Turkey is composed of children of nine years 
of age or below, re a 

¢ country in Europe with the highest percentage of children of these ages next 
to Turkey is Bulgaria, which has 24'45 per cent, with Greece following with 22°50 per 
cent, Italy, France and Britain follow with 22 per cent., 17:2 per cent, and 14:20 per 
cent. respectively. The rate of mortality, prematurc and otherwise, has been reduced 
by a2 per thousand, largely due to the efforts of the Ministry of Health. ‘The organi- 
zation of the Public Health Services and Social Assistance may best be explained by 
dividing ie into the following groups : 

(e) State Health Organization, (2) Laws and Enactments affecting Public Health, 
(¢) Provincial and Municipal Health Organization, (d) Personnel and Field Service, 
() Public Hygicne Service, (f) The Campaign against Diseases, (g) Social and Sani- 
tery Invtitutions, (b) Health and Sanitation Propaganda. 














SraTs Hearts OxcantzaTion 


‘The idea of a State health service dates back to 1485, when the first " cure house” 
was opened at Adrianople (now Fdiene) in Thrace; and not long after, in 1555, the 
State School of Medicine was opencd in Istanbul. It was not until 1826, however, 
that this institution was sufficiently perfected to be termed a Faculty of Mcdicine, 
In 31839 a Superior Council of Health was established in Istanbul under the old 
Suleans. 

The first Ministry of Health was instituted in 1870, with Cabinet officer at the 
id, 





head, 

‘The present Ministry of Health and Social Assistance was sct up by the National 
Government in 1920. Under the Republic, which was proclaimed in 1933, there was 
an extension and general enlargement of the sanitary organization, an increase in the 
number of qualified physicians, of health officials and field service facilities, the 
eaablishmeot of model boeptials, maternity hornea end sunatoria; there was instituted 
an active campaign against malaria, social maladics, trachoma and other such diseases. 

‘The establishment of a Central Institute of Hygicne and a School of Hygiene was 
alto projected at that time. These plans, after undergoing changes—due to experi- 
ences gained—are now atministered by a director-general of port, coastal and frontier 
sanitary administration; this official is a member of the International Convention of 
1926, which, it will be remembered, was drawn up to enable each nation to protect 
frontiers and harbours from contagious and infectious diseases. 

‘The Central Institute of Hygicnc has been in operation since 1931. 

The work of this organization is to investigate the best methods for each cam- 
paign against infectious diseases. This institute prepares the vaccines, serums and 
other such medical necessities. There arc now ninctecn bacteriological specialists, 
three veterinary surgeons and thirty-four other skilled officials employed by the 
institute. 
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‘The Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance is also, jointly with the Home, 
Offiee, interested in the settlement of Turkish immigrants, especially in matters re- 
garding sanitation, the supply of proper provisions and in rendering such other 
assistance as may be necessary. The central administration of this Ministry employs 


a fully qualified persoanel s the provinces. In every small town 
there is a doctor, who attends, without , to the medical requirements of the 
poorer classes. And, further, he makes no to anyone during his eight-hour 


daily period of consultation, This doctor is held responsible to the Ministry for the 
sanitary conditions obtaining in his district. In each of the provinces, or “ vilaycts,” 
there is generally also a Health Inspector. 

‘These medical services are being widely expanded both in their number of stations 
and in their scope. About three times as many qualified practitioners were, accord- 
ing to official statistics, cmployed on the national health service in 1939 as in 1993, 
and the number of trained sanitary inspectors was increased fourfold during the same 
period. On these services the State, in 1939, was cmploying some 3,000 trained men 
and women. 

Since the beginning of the Constitutional régime and the Republican era, control 
of all the food and water supplies, sewage systems, the proper disposal of refuse, the 
situng of cemeteries and regulation for Buriats are’ also undertaken by this Mini ry. 
These efforts are not confined to the morc populated centres, but are being widel 
extended into the interior of the country; and the organization of “ village guards,” 
whose work it is to see that the advice of the Ministry of Health is understood and 
its recommendations are carried out, is proving of great benefit to the rural districts. 

In the campaign against malaria such extensive studics have becn made by the 
Republic health services that it may now be said that malaria is climinated from the 
country as a major disease. Where formerly whole communities were victims of its 
ravages, malaria has now come tw be regarded as a scourge of the past. 

Oat of a total of 2,313,290 people living im the formerly malarial districts in 1939, 
no less than 896,187 underwent blood tests, and the remainder submitted themselves to 
a general medical examination. : 

So widespread has this anti-malarial campaign been that the results showed that 
only an infinitesimal percentage were found to carry malaria germs. Preventive 
measures, such as the frce distribution of quinine, the drainage of swamps and other 
annihilating attacks on the breeding arcas of the mosquito larve, are being actively 
carried out. . A large field force is now em in all the provinces. Dispensaries, 
medical posts, and travelling doctors and health officers are ceaselessly on the alert to 
combat one of the enemies of Turkcy’s well-being. 

From the beginning of the undertaking by Republican Government up to the 
end of 1939, 116, square metres of marshland have been drained and over one 
and a quarter thou: kilometres of canals have been constructed. 

‘The Malaria Institute, established in Adana in 1928, has been making extensive 
studies in the campaign against i 

In the southern and south-castern vilaycts the Ministry bas acted with equal 
determination to combat trachoma. 

Mobile hospital units have been instituted not only to visit the towns but to go into 
the heart of the rural districts. 

‘With equally untiring effort the anti-tuberculosis campaign has been fought and 
has met with considecable success... In all these campaighs the Ministry has sclected 
the most modern and scientific methods; trained personnel and a number of hospitals, 


dispensaries and service stations are now at its disposal for curative, prophylacuc and 
research work. sed 









Heauri: np Sootat Insrrretions 

‘These institutions date back to the carly Ottoman Sultans. The first hospital, 
then under the name of a “cure house,” was opened in Bursa in 1399. ‘The establish 
iment of this institution was followed by the foundation of a“ cure house ” in Adrian 
ople in z4a1, and that at Fatib, in ‘was opened in 14703 the Medical School of 
Adrianople was founded in 1485. Records exist to show that during the sixteenth 
century many “cure houses” were opened in Istanbul and the provinces. Though 
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charitable institutions, these were considered among the greater medical foundations 
of contemporary Europe, and large funds were allotted to them to cover the services 
they were rendering. The Sultans, their Viziers and other wealthy persons in the 
country were the actual founders, but the u| was entrusted to the Organization 
of Pious Foundations (the Evkaf), which had seemingly limitless mortmain revenues. 
But when decadence began to set in in the Ottoman Empire, as in all other fields of 
progress the number of these institutions dwindled, with the result that the number 
of curative institutions taken over by the Republican régime was no more than fifty- 
four. The following table illustrates the increase in the number of health institutions 
between 1923 and 1939 : 


State Provinciat Municipal 

Hospuals. Hospitals, Hospitals, 
1933. 3 6 6 
1939 0. 2 2B 21 

Disrensartes. 

State. Provincial. Municipal. 
1923 anil 30 ail 
1939 oo 179 35 37 


The increase in the number of hospitals and dispensaries is overshadowed by the 
excellence of the service they render to the gencral health and weltare of the public, 
Not only are they all provided with the most modern equipment and facilities, but 
also the service offered is of the highest order. Model hospitals have been established 
in Ankara, Sivas, Erzcrum and Diyarbekir, and these are being copied throughout 
the country. In addition to these hospitals there are a number ol sanatoria, children’s 
hospitals, poor houses, maternity homes and similar institutions under the direct con- 
trol of the Ministry of Public Health and Social Assistance. 

The Ministry also exercises control over privately established hospitals and other 
health institutions which arc, both in numbers and in excellence of service, compet- 
ing, so to speak, with the State efforts. 

The Ministry, to emphasize the importance of medical examination of school 
children, dental care, general vaccination, inoculations, etc., has drawn up regula- 
tions wherchy municipalitics arc obliged to provide such services free of charge. 
activities of the Ministry in the field of health propaganda are always kept up to date. 
Museums have been established and exhibitions arranged, designed to propagate 
hygienic principles; posters, booklets, pamphlets and such pertinent matter are dis- 
tributed to the villagers and displayed in public places. Where formerly no doctor 
nor even a health officer was ever to be seen, now the district is frequently visited and 
continually controlled by qualified doctors and inspectors, and the work of these men 
is often supplemented by illustrated publications and posters and by the aid of the 
cinema, all aiming to produce a healthy and health-conscious people. 

In the field of social assistance excellent service is rendered by the Red Crescent 
Society. A fair came of its valuable activities may be cited in the case of the wide 
assistance it extended to the earthquake-stricken areas in 1939. The Turkish Red 
Crescent Society, a most active and up-to-date institution, can be credited with most 
valuable national and international work, and the succour it extends to the needy in 
times of peace and in times of war is too well known to require further comment. 
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WHAT THEY READ IN TURKEY 
A DISCUSSION BETWEEN E. R. VERE-HODGE AND ORHAN BURIAN 


[This tall was given in the Thursday night English ammes over the sort 
wave irom Ankar® The wavelength ¥ 3-7 ee ati cise aras British 
Summer Time.| * ‘ 

V~H.: What fundamental difference is there between the spirit of Turkish litcra- 
ture and European literature? 

O. B.; This is a question which cannot be very well answered unless it is remem- 
bered that, roughly speaking, from the fourteenth almost up to the middle of the ast 
century there existed a literature considered as the classical Turkish literature, and 
that since then, with the impact of the West, new modes of expression similar to 
those of Europe have come to replace that earlier jiterature in Turkey. So that when 
compared with Kuropean literature, cach of these has its own characteristic differ- 
ciices to show. 

ViHL: Lsev. Is it trac that in your classical, or traditional, literature pocury was 
the dominant form of expression and that prose was scarcely used for literature pur- 
poses, except in chronicles and travel books and occasionally when dealing with 
ethical subjects, and that, on the other hand, poctry was ornate and highly stylized. 

O. B.: Yes, that is true enough. 

V-H.: Aud what kinds of poetry were especially favoured? 

QO, B.: Well, there were the gazels—that is, love lyrics; the Aasides—that is, 
regular ades in praise of some person or event; and mesnevis—that is, stories in verse. 
Bur originality in subject-matter was not Jooked for in these compositions, In fact, 
the gazes would invariably tell of the beauties of the beloved, the kasides the excel- 
ences of the patron praised, and the mesnevis well-known love storics adapted trom 
previous Turkish oc Persian pocts. Ihe poct writing in any one of these forms 
would be expected to show his craftsmanship, particularly in devising his rhythmical 
effects and in the use of an ingeniously wrought and highly decorated language. 

V-H.: But 1 don’t see how that kind of literature could do much tu retiect the 
ideas and actions of the time. 

O. B.: Far from it, It ever remains, in the cate of the greatest names even, a 
technical tour de force of the poct isolated from his world and concerned with 
nothing but artistry. ‘Thus, to sum up the major characteristics of our traditional 
literature, it is mainly in verse; ix sccks originality not in matter but in manner; and, 
lastly, ignoring the ume and piace of its composition, it remains purely Neeser. 

V-H.: That's interesting. The literature of the last hundred years has broken 
away {rom all those aspects of your catlier Jiterature, hasn't it? 

Q. B.: Oh yes, completely. Prose, for example, has become as important a 
medium ‘as poctry; furthermore, it has been applied to such newly adopted literary 
forms as drama, fiction and essay-writing—in tact, to all the branches at literature 
one mects with in studying any of the European literatures, More important still, 
literature has become the personal expression of a mind at a certain given time and in 
a given place, tece to face with his own life and destiny. ‘Thus, when we come to the 
‘Turkish literature of the last hundred years the difference from European literature 
is no longer qualitative but quantitative—thaz is, in our favouring this type a litte 
more thet ope a linle lew than any given European people wii 

HL. : sat form of writing appeals to the et ? Do like high- 
brow or lowbrow literature? — People or 

O. B.; Having no statistics in hand it is difficult for me to speak in any definite 
terms. But I may say that Turkish people do not generally like highbrow erature; 
but is there a country, even including Prance, where we may safely say that 
Hike highbrow books? Aren’t authors like Joyce, Gertrude Stein—or Proust, for that 
mateer—bound to remain writers of a minority everywhere throughout the world? 
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VeHL: Yes 1 agree. ‘That apptics to all countries 

O. B.: Suill, such a minority docs cxist in Turkey too, a minority anxious to read 
Hunley in Turkish and ready to applaud “ stream of consciousness” type of experi- 
mental novelcites, | have spoken mainly in terms of prose fiction because that seems 
to be the form of widest appeal in Turkey, as it is elsewhere. 

V.-H. : Sall, it seems to me that poetry has an important place in Modern Turkish 
literature too. 

O. Bs Yer pocury ranging from very regular and orthodox examples to the most 














daring surrealistic fights, both in matter and in form, is always the main battle- 
ground of conflicting loysltics among the intelligenes * 

V.-H.: I thought so, And what drama? * 

©. B; Drama, on the other hand, is” ing to hold its own, against the 


cinema mostly, with the European classics on the stage. The support it gets from 
our own playwrights is scarce and uneven. 

V-H.: Who are the favourite Turkish authors? I know, of course, of Halide 
Edip and her novel in English called The Clown and His Daughter. 

O, B.: Her memoirs of the Turkish War of Independence were also written in 
English, you know. She ranks among our foremost novelists and has recently won 
a hterary prize with the Turkish of the same Clown and His Daughter. 

V-H.: I wish that more modern Turkish works were uanslated into English. 

O, B.: Well, that can be corrected in time, but as there are so far very few 
wanslations, 1 wonder whether the names of other authors would convey very much 
to our listeners, 

V.-H.: Perhaps not, yet. I should very much like to know, however, something 
of your short-story writcrs. 

‘O. B.: It 1s an interesting thing that of the two short-story writers most widely 
read aniohg the younger generation, one disclaims all pretenstons to matters of 
style and coneentrates on giving sliccs of reality, mostly ovt of the lives of peasants 
caught up in the complex rush of towns and cities. Whereas the other writer, indif. 
ferent to plac and to any objectivity, is after conveying a mood through a style that 
ebbs and flows and by a sidclook into the faychology of his heroes, 
so Yebis? And reverting to presemday ‘urkish poetry, is there the same variety 

in thati 

+O, B.: Certainly; there is a great variety of poets to illustrate all kinds of style. 
(If they were using English, it would not be difficult to find two young men, one of 
whom would be writing very much like Sir Henry Newbolt, while the nearest ap- 
proximation to the ‘otber-—with his quotations from the ancient Egyptian and 
Buddhist texts—would be Ezra Pound.) 

V.-H.; 1 notice that you Turks read a lot of European literature, both in the 
original and in some of your really excellent translations. Has European literature 
greatly influenced modern Turkish literature? 

O. B,: Indeed, yes, opel that of France. First of all, this influence has led 
our writers to adopt new forms, which I ecferred to before. It has also made them 
realize that permancney and beauty for litcrature is to be found in what is said more 
than Aow it is said, "They saw that all the European classics were hosed on “ truths 
that perish never,” that literature was the surest and noblest means of putting ideas 
into currency (ideas that, if false, are sooner or later bound to be detected and 
dropped, but, if ue, are recognized as sovereign gold and enjoy the widest circu- 
Jation), therefore, on the one hand, falling into step with other modern literatures 
in every way; on the other hand, starting a translation activity on a very wide scale, 


Turkey participates today in the universal belief that life and letters are one and 
indi 




















. ‘es, it is really good that the volume of translations both from and into 
‘Turkey is increasing. Meanwhile, not a few of us are striving to reach the point 
where we can read your modern Turkish literature in the original. Thank you for 
telling us so much about it, 

OQ. B.: There is a lot to tell, but I see that Mr. Manyas is looking meaningly at 
the announcer’s clock, 
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RECENT ARABIC PUBLICATIONS 
By A. J. Ansznay 


Excu passing year brings further proof of the growing range and vitality of the 
sent renaissance of scholarship and writing in the Arsh word, Even all the well 
own difficulties resulting from the war, in particular that acute shortage of paper 
and newsprint from which the countries of the Middle East have been suffering 
equally with ourselves, have not arrested the abundant flow of books from the 
printing presses, especially those of Cairo. 

Fully as remarkable is the steadily rising standard of book-production among the 
Arabs. ‘The days of the cheap and crowded yellow print, abounding with errors and 
a plague on the eycs, are now long past. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, 
apart from illustrations and binding, the average Arabic book nowadays compares 

Kite favourably with all but the special and de luxe editons of Wester. publishers, 

nd one docs not mind paying a slightly higher price for Arabic books when one 
purchases these fully compensating advantages. Even now, despite the inflationary 
tendencies obtaining in the Arab countries, books are very cheap compared wi 
European standards. 

Ia this and, it is hoped, in succeeding articles we shall be giving some brief notes 
‘on outstanding books reaching this country from the Middle Fast. These notes, 
inadequate as they must neccssarily be in view of the restriction on space and the 
haphazard nacure of book imports from the Fast, may nevertheless have something 
of interest and value for those who wish to know what is being written nowadays in 


those parts. i" é 2 ‘ 


This year, according to the Hijri reckoning (1363), is the millenary of that great 
and original genivs Abu I“Ala’ al Ma‘arti, the Voltaire of the Arabs.” The occation 
has been marked by celebrations in the Arab countries as well as in the United 
States, and by the publication of books and articles, We here mention two examples. 
With AbGi "L‘Ala’ the name of Dr. Taha Husain Bey will now always be coupled; 
and another book from his pen on the author whose brilliant interpreter hie long ago 
proved himself to'be is a welcome event. In Ma‘a ABI ‘I: Ala fi sijnih ("With Abu 
‘L‘Alg’ in Prison”), Dr. Taha Husain re-examines certain passages of the Luaizmiyat, 
and the less-knowa but equally remarkable al-Fusid wa'l-ghaya?, with results at once 
stimulating and most instructive. Getting on for forty years ago Professor R. A. Nicho!- 
son introduced English readers to that masterpiece of satiric unorthodoxy and ruth- 
less criticism, al-Ma‘arri’s Risdlat al-Ghufran (“Epistle of Forgivencss"). Now G. 
Brackenbury, who has alrcady given us his translation of Blue Wings, short stories 
by Mahmid Kamil, turns his attention to classical Arabic Jiterature and brings out a 
new version of the Epistle. It is a meritorious, if uneven, performance, a happy 
augury of Anglo-Egyptian collaboration (for Mr. Brackenbury acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to “so great an clucidator of Al-Ma’arri as Kamil Kilany"), Both these 
books are published by the Ma’Zrif Printing and Publishing House of Cairo, 

From the Sadir Press of Beirut come two books, one large and one small, one 
new and one old, by the pen of Mikha’ll Na‘ima, one of the finest writers ever pro- 
duced by that remarkable home of literary talent, the Lebanon. Naima was a 
devoted friend of the great Lebanese-American author Jibrin Khalil Jibri 
large and old book is 2 welcome second edition of his biographical and fiter 
written shortly after Jibrin’s death. The small and new book, Hams al- 
slender and clegantly produced volume of Na‘ima’s poetry. It contains both verse 
originally written in Arabic, and Arabic prose translations of some of the author's 
English pocms; and each pocm is a little Na‘ima combines simplicity of style 
with deep thought and a most felicitous choice of words; his message ss a estisfying 
compound of gentle pessimism and saymical insight. This Lebanese poct deserves to 

a 





















be better known; and we venture to version of one of these poems. 
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THE WAY 


‘We, my son, a legion ae, lost vagrant in a waste profound, 

Yearning homeward, Tring by what way our advent wound. 
So about the waste we scatter, secking for a token known, 

‘Ask the sun where fies our path, solicit guidance of a stone. 

‘Thus we shall remain for ever, searching tokens low and high, 

Till such time as we discover in ourselves the path doth fie; 

Thus we shall remain for ever, wretched, outcast wanderers, 

Scaling heights, traversing lowlands, endless as our journey crrs— 
Thus for ever, nightly pillow'd, then astir at break of day, 

Till our fate is nigh upon us, and at last we find the Way. 


From Beirut we return to Cairo, from modern to classical poetry. The Istiqama 
Press has issued a volume of studies of five old Arab pocts, four of them authors of 
Mu‘allagas; by the late Muhammad Hasan al-Marsafi, and has 
been continued by Ibrahim AEAby2a and ‘Abd al-Hafiz, Shalabi. ‘The great interest 
now taken in the old desert poetry is shown by two new books on Imr al-Qais: one, 
printed at the Epyptian Libr , by Dr. Muhammad Sabri, is a scholarly piece 
of work; the other, issued by Mo‘arif House, is popular imaginative biography 
by Le ray Farid Aba Hadid. 

brahim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini, the well-known novelist and critic, writes on 
the life, personality and Poetry of Bashshar in a new scrics (A‘lam al-Islam) issued by 
the Eneyclopzdia of Islam Translation Committce; to this same series ‘Ali Adham 
has contributed an historical novel written around the career of al-Mansiir of Anda- 
lusia, Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ‘Inan, whose Mawagif Hasima fi ta'rikh al-lslira 
(“* Decisive Moments in the History of Islam “) has becn translated into English, has 
written a new volume of sketches of famous characters in European history, from 
Lucrezio Borgia and Machiavelli to Dreyfus and Parnell: the book al-Ma'ist wa’s- 
Suwar al-ghawimid, is printed by the Egyptian Library Press. Ahmad Amin, 
brilliance scholar and historian, and a most human personality, has brought out a fifth 
part of his Faid al-khafir, reprinting essays from ath-Thagaja; noteworthy in this new 
book is a serics of studies of the it madern reformers of Islam. Aa important 
new biography of King Fouad (al Malik Fu’ad) comes from the able pen of Karim 
"Thahit, excellently produced by the Ma‘arif House. 

‘Among other noteworthy publications of the Ma‘arif House we must mention a 
new series of pecs books, called Iqra’ (‘* Read”); these little volumes, brought out 
once a month at P.T.s, many by famous authors—a recent one is a history of 
Damascus by the distinguished Syrian scholar Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali—are surely 
destined to play a very important part in spreading uscful knowledge and bringing 
the best writers within the reach of the great masscs. 

‘Two other Ma’arif publications deserve more than this brief reference: they are 
asSaiyid Faraj’s Harb as-Sahra’ al-Misriya (“ War in the Egyptian Desert”) and 
Fi Shimal Ifriqiya (‘In North Africa”), admirable studies of ¢ victorious Allicd 
campaigns in North Africa, remarkable alike for lucidity and complete absence of 

FO} . 

. bring these reviews to a close we call attention to a noteworthy history of 
journalism in Egypt, from its beginnings in 1798 down to the present day. Di 
Ibrahim ‘Abduh of Caico University up in Tapswwur ap-sahafas ab 
the full harvest of a painstaking and accurate research, and provides us with 2 
for what one hopes may lead toa complete of the Press of all Arab countries; 
the political tendencies are understandable enough in a young nationalist. 
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UZBEK FOLKLORE 


By Paorzssor Victor M. ZHraMuNDSKY 


(Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and Director of 
the Folklore Section of the y of Sciences of the Uzbek $.5.R.) 


‘Tirman is a rich variety of works of Uzbek folklore. include the ancient heroic 
epics and popular romances, fairy tales, stories and anecdotes of real life, ritual and 
lyrical songs, folk plays and popular games. The traditions of national art were 
greatly enriched by numerous contacts with foreign lands, euch asthe ancient warld, 
ran, the old cultures of India and China, and by the influence of Moslem culture 
which the Arab conquests introduced in Middle Asia. Within the framework of the 
enduring national tradition developed the individual art of gifted masters of folklore, 
such as the outstanding and highly popular story-tellers of our times—Erpash-Djuman. 
bulbul-Ogly, Fazil Yuldashev, Hassan Hudai-Herdiev and Hussanbay Rasulev. 

It was only after the October Revolution that a beginning was made to collect 

when a great deal has been accomplished by Uzbek 
ry of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, with the expert 
Professor Haddi Zarifov in charge, now includes over 80 dastens ot epic poems, 
about 500 fairy-tales, over 600 songy and thousands of smaller folklore pices. Thiet 
material has been collected and recorded by folklore expeditions and individual col- 
lectors in the Samarkand and Bukhara Regions, in the Ferghana Valley, in Khoresm, 
in the environs of Tashkent and in various other parts of Uzbekistan. In recent years 
(093943) 3 epic poems and popular romances have been published in the press, and 
a collection of Uzbek folk tales, edited by the young scholar Buyuk Karimov, has 
appeared in book form in the Uzbek language and ina Russian translation. 

‘The various Fentes of Uzbek folklore are represented in H. Zarifon's ewowclume 
atthology of folkiore (Tashkent, 1935-40), the second volume af which covers the 
Soviet epoch, 

Of particular interest are the recordings and published versions of Uzbek folk 
epics. the very existence of which is truly 2 contemporary discovery, for until recently 
both Russian and West European rs held the opinion that the Uzbek people 
had preserved none of its epics. It was thought that the influence of urban culture 
and classical literature had long ago put an end to the ancient art of the folk epic. 
However, at prescnt we are in possession of scores of dastans on various subjects re- 
corded in Uzbekistan. The Uzbek dastans, like the epic poems of most Turkic 
peoples, consist of verse parts alternating with prose. They are sung and told to the 
accompaniment of the dombra, a popular instrument resembling the late. ‘The best 
singers and story-tellers (known as bakkshi) have a repertory of from 20 to 30 such 
dastans of from 3 to 6 thousand lines each. 

The subject matter of Uzbek folk epics is highly varied, and reflects the different 
social systems and modes of fe that existed in Wabckistan prior to the October Revo- 
Tution—from the nomadic and semi-nomadic condition with the persisting survivals 
of patriarchal clan relationships to the refined culture of the old feudal sown which 
developed in the course of centuries, as in Samarkand and Bukhara. In the repertory 
of the Uzbek folk singers we find’ the remarkable ancient heroic epic of the ste 
nomads, “ Alpamish,” and the martial story, “ Yusuf and Ahmed," of the sixtcenth- 
seventeenth centuries, historic epics reflecting the eventful past of the peoples of Middle 
Asia (‘* Edigha,” “Sheibani Khan,” etc.) and romantic dastans, in which the heroics 
of chivalrous feats and adventures are combined with love motifs and fantastic fairy- 
tale details. (‘‘Kunugmish,” the “‘Rustam-Khan” series, ctc.) The romantic 
astans are strongly reminiscent of the of Medieval Europe (¢.g., King 
‘Acchur and His Ruights of the Round Table}, which succeeded the old herole epos 
and betrayed the infltence of book literature, such as the Persian adventure and love 
romances which were widely circulated in the Moslem East and the Persian and 
Uzbek “ Popular Books” which developed from them. 
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Heroic and romantic motifs are combined in the pocms of the Gorogly cycle re- 
corded io Unbckistan. ‘The legends about Gorogly, or Ker Ogly (” Son of Blind 
Man”) are widely known among the peoples Near East, Transcaucasia and 
Middle Asia. In the Middle Asian cpos Gorogly is a legendary monarch, a wiec ruler 
and a mighty hero and defender of his country. There are records of forty Uzbek 
dastans about Gorogly, in which are sct forth the exploits of this popular hero, his 
adopted sons Avaz and Hassan, his grandsons Nurali and Ravshan and his great 
grandson Djakhanghir. 

‘A number of Uzbek folk epics are now being translated into Russian, Some 
months ago a Russian translation of “ Alpamish” was brought out in Tashkent. 
‘The post V. Derzhavin is completing a translation of “* Ravshan,” a popular romance 
of the Gorogly series. A book, Uzbek Heroic Folk Epics, which T have written in 
partnership with the Uzbek folklore scholar, H. Zarifov, is scheduled to appear 
shortly, and a number of other publications an’ this subject are being prepared. 


IN THE DESERTS OF KHWARIZM 


By Prorsssor S. N. Torstov 
(Head of the Khwarizm Archers Togiben of the Academy of Sciences 


‘Tne fair, green oasis of Khwarizm, the “Central Asiatic Egypt,” is a flourishin, 
district nestling amongst the lower reaches of the Amu Darya (xus) like a fectil 
island in a sca of sand, an by Sie of tilled earth driven decp into the endless desert 
and sandy plains of the Aral ian depression between the Kara Kum, the Black 
Sands, and the Kzy! Kum, the Red Sands. 

‘The people of Sovict Khwarizm, citizens of Kara Kalpak, the Khwarizm Region 
of Uzhekistan and the Tashauz Region of Turkmenia, are pushing ahead into the 
desert, winning new Jands from the sandy wastes that encircle their oasis, Khwarizm 
is surrounded by wastelands of a special kind. For many dozens of miles to the east 
and west of the Khwarizm cultivated belt lie waterless sands where the traveller finds 
traces of the handiwork of man at every sep. 

‘The channels of ancient canals can be followed across the sand-swept “ takyrs,” 
huge clay deposits in the desert, covered with scrub and thorn, Throughout the 
whole district, in some places with Eater frequency than in others, one finds traces 
‘of buildings, isolated estates, forti castles, villages and occasional large towns, 
Some have been levelled with the ground, others still have massive 30-foot mud walls 
and menacing towers with narrow embrasures. 

In some places the ruins have been so well preserved that it is difficult to believe 
that one is in the desert and not in that prosperous, well-populated country of which 
the Arab geographer Yakut, who visited Khwarizm at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, wrote : 

“There are many isolated houses and castles in their fields. It is rare that your 
eyes fall on untilled land. There is no difference (in the density of the population) 
whether you are in a country district or in the market-places. { do not think there 
are such wide lands as those of Khwarizm anywhere in the whole world, or lands 
more densely populated.” 

T cannot forget the impression I received one evening when my Kazakh companion 
and I climbed to the top of the fortress tower at Angka-Kala, scaring on our way the 
sreppe foxes that had found shelter there. Against the crimson Sackground of a 
sormy sunsct (there was a mighty sandstorm next day) there lay before us, between 
sand ridges lit with the sun’s last rays, countless black silhouettes of the houses and 
towers of a dead oasis, Berkut Kala, 17 kilometres in extent from north to south; it 
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was the sihouette of huge city, and only the deathly silence of the devere told us 
that life had ieft those lands which the sands had conquered. 

ge open spaccs between the buildings were covered with traces of man’s 
Jabour. Countless potsherds, splinters of ancient glass, the fragments of bronze orna- 
ments, bronze arrow-heads, ancient seals with carved represcntations of horsemen, 
griffons, deer and birds, statuettes at horses, camels, monkcys, rhinoceroses and people 
in ancient raiment, coins minted 1,500 years ago by the Khwarizm Shahs and 2,000 
years ago by the mighty Central Asiatic-Indian Empire of the Kushans who held all 
the lands from the Aral Sea to Benares under their sway—these are but a few of the 
finds in which the “land of ancient irrigation” of Khwarizm abounds, F 

‘An expedition under the command of the authar has been working in this desert 
since 1937. The expedition was equipped by the Marr Institute of the History of 
Materia! Culture with the participation, of a number of other Moscow, Leningrad, 
Tashkent, Ashkhabad and ‘Turtkul Institutes. Amongst the organizations participa 
ing there are, in addition to the Marr institute, the Uzbek Branch (now the Uz 
Academy) and the Turkmenian Branch of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R, 
che State Hermitage Museum, the State Museum of History, the All-Union Academy 
of Architecture, the National Museum of the Kara Kalpak Autonomous Soviet Re- 
pblic, and the Department of History of Moscow University; the expedition is con 
tinuing the study of Khwarizm begun by Yakubovsky (1928-29) and Voevodsky (1934). 

‘The expeditions of 193738 greatly extended the territory worked on and the 
chronological periods covercd by the previous expeditions, and added the study of 
monuments of a much earlier period of Khwarizm history to those already known 
which belonged, in the main, almost exclusively to the Moslem period (tenth to six- 
teenth centuries). 

The first surveys, which Y. G. Gulyamov and A. I. Terenozhkin made in 1937, 
brought to light much new data on the history of Khwarizm in the sixth century— 
that 13, on the eve of the Arab conquest when the Afrigid dynasty ruled in Khwarizm. 

During the years that followed the work was extended, first on the right and then 
on the left of the Amu Darya, until the expedition had delved so deep into 
antiquity as to reach the carly sources of the Khwarizm civilization and beyond, to 
a period of $,000 years ago when primitive hunters and fishers lived in their conical 
communal houses amongst the sand dunes around the swampy lakes of the Amu 
Darya, and made their weapons from flint and bones. 

Duriag four years of ficld work the expedition covered 1,500 miles, registered and 
took down the descriptions of over 300 ical relics covering a period from the 
turn of the third and fourth millennia e.c. to the sixteenth century a.p.; fourteen of 
these objects became the scene of more or less extension excavations. 

It is difficult to summarize this work in a short article, especially when the work is 
still continuing. Much is not yet clear and much remains to be studied. Something 
‘of what has been done, however, can be told. 

Certain important historical conclusions are to be drawn from the traces of primi- 
tive early culture that have beco found in Khwarizm, In the Bronze Age, Khwarizm 
and the contiguous Kara Kum and Kzyl Kum deserts formed part of the extensive 
“ Bronze Age Steppe Culture,” which included the whole area of the Ukrainian, 
Volga, Kazakhstan and South Siberian steppes. The culture of Khwarizm was 
closely akin to that of these districts, but was quite distinct from that of the foothill 
regions of Central Asia as typified by the Anau village and similar Bronze Age relics. 

At the same time in the third and second millennia 8.c., and even latcr, Khwarizm 
culture bears traces of the influence of Anau culture, while the later strata of Anau 
(known as Anau IL and IU.) show the acquisition of elements of the “Steppe Cul- 
ture” no doubt closely connected with Khwarizm. Ever in the early epoch we see 
the réle of Khwarizm as an important cultural link between the districts of Central 
and Anterior Asia on the one hand, and between the ancient peoples of Eastern 
Europe, Kazakhstan and Southern Siberia om the other, a réle which Khwarizm con- 
tinued to play throughout history. 

‘The expedition proved that 2 series of ancient coins and a number of silver bowls 
and dishes dating back to the sixth century a.>, which were found in various parts of 
the Volga and Gama Basins came ly from Khwarizm, showing the extensive 
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economic and cultural relations between Khwarizm and the East European tribes, 
‘These relations are weil known during the later period when they are recorded in 
writung. ‘The Khwarizm warriors iormed the Hower of the guards recruited by the 
Khakhans of the Khazars. 

Urgench, the Khwarizm capital, was an important entrepot in the trade between 
the lands of the Arab Caliphate and the territories settled by the Slavs and the Valga 
tnibes. Makdisi, the tenthcentury Arab writer, listed the articles imported from 
Khwarizm by the lands of the Calphate—sable, ermine, polecat, weasel, marten, fox 
and beaver skins, honey, birch bark, and Slav slaves smported into Khwarizm {rom 
the land of the Volga Bulgars. Ibn Fadlan, a tenth-century Arab traveller who wrote 
the oldest description of our distant Slav ancestors, traveled to the Volga through 

warizin, 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Khwarizm played an exceptional réle in 
the hustary of the peoples of the Volga Basin. At that ume Khwarizm formed part 
of the country ot the Golden Horde and, after recovering from the terrible results of 
the Mongol conquest, began to exercise a tremendous and varied influence on the 
towns of the Horde whose builders, artisans, arusts and scienusts cither came from 
Khwarvem or followed Khwarizm prototypes. ‘Ihe research done by the expedition 
has thrown an entirely new light on these ancient links between the peoples of 
astern Europe and Khwarizm, bringing out much that is new in medizval hastary. 

Some thirty years ugo Professur V. A. Gorodtsov, a Russian archzologist, stated 
that then unknown ancient seats of culture in Central Asia must have pla: an 
important réle in the formauon of the Bronze Age cultural ccoures in astern huroy 

Siberia. In 1939 we discovered a later neolithic culture in Khwarzm (turn of 
fourth and third ‘millennia 4} the oldest culture so far tound in thus region; xt has 
been given the name of the Kelteminar culture and again brings to the fore the ques- 
tion of these relations, for at proved to be closely related to the Atanasiev culture of 
Southern Siberia, where a number ot shells have been found such as are met with 
only at the mouth of the Amu Darya. 

Another connecting link was discovered, equally interesting but aot so important 
historically, The “ Kelumunar” culture of Khwarizm gave us a pumber of finds 
connecting Khwarizm wath the lands of the Indian Ocean. During the 1940 excava- 
tions we Jound a large number ot ornaments made trom shells which are tound onl} 
in the Arabian Gull, the Persian Gult and the Red Sea, Flint weapons, vessels wit 
pointed bases and a stamped ornament remind one of the neolithic period of the 
Kama Basin, the Urals and Southern Siberia on the one hand, and the still litde 
studied neolithic relics of Northern India on the other. Here we apparently have 
traces of extensive, ancient ethnic links datng back to the turn of the tourth and 
third millennia ».c. which gave msc to those common features which linguists long ago 
discovered in the pre-Aryan tongues of India, the Munda and Dravidian languages, 
and the Ugrian languages of the far north.” It is possible that these links were a 
batis for the formauen oi the eastern (sater) branch of the Indo-European languages, 
which include the Slav languages, Latvian, Lithuanian, Indian, Iranian and 
Armenian languages. 

‘These connections are not disrupted as time gocs on. Indian motifs stand out 
clearly in Khwarizm art in the first centuries 4.p. prior to the Arab jucst, The 
expedition discovered the penetration of Buddhism into Khwarizm in the Kushan 
period. The most obvious sign of Indian influence is a four-armed female deity used 
to ornament Khwarizmian dishes and seals in the sixth to eighth centuries A.D. 

“These are only the fret steps in historical generalization, but they caise 2 nutnber 
of important questions on the origin of man} Vvc-icot our country and show the 

dag and vackd rations which existed peoples of various regions in 
the most distant past. 

‘An analysis of the material characterizing the Stone and Bronze Ages in Khwarizm 
enables us to raise the curtain on many aspects of the working and social life of the 
ancient inhabitants of that. country. 

Ac the turn of the fourth and third millennia ».c., the period of the “ Kelteminar ” 
neolithic culture, fishermen and hunters lived in settlements in the sand dunes and 
pmonget the thick forest and reed jungles on the islands and banks of the Amu Delta. 
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‘These people lived in communal houses, oval in shape, 22 by 16 metres in arca and 
1o metres in height; the high conical roofs of these houses were supported by a com- 
plicated system of pillars and beams. In the centre of each honse stood the sacred 

th, the fire on which was never allowed to go out; the site of this hearth was 
marked by a thick layer of pure white ash lying on sand that had been burnt red to 
a tremendous depth. The inhabitants of the communal house cooked their food at 
other hearths placed around the sacred fire. These arc the carly origins of the sacred 
fires of the Zoroastrians. ‘This type of dwelling is also characteristic of Khwarizm in 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, the turn of the sccond and first millennia a,c, People 
still lived on the sand hills, for the land that was then being drained by canals was 
tl too damp for habitation. ‘Their houses, however, were strongly built and long i 
shape, stretching for dozens of metres along the crest of a hill and in design some- 
thing like the famous “long houses” of the American Indians. This is the period of 
the Primitive “hoe cultivation ” of the soil, when irrigation was still unknown and 
the natural moisture of rain-watered land was used. 

‘The greater part of the material obtained by the expedition, however, refers to a 
period much nearer to us, a time when the places of the primitive fishers and hunters 
of the Stone Age and the carly tillers of the soil and herdsmen of the Bronze Age had 
been taken by fortified mud villages which raised their walls over huge canals, now 
dry, which irrigated the very extensive fields of ancient Khwarizm. ‘This way the 
time when the rich and original civilization of ancient Khwarizin flourished, a civili- 
zation of which we had only the scanty, fragmentary information provided by ancient 
Persian inscriptions and Greek, Chinese and Iranian historical works, the sum total of 
which would not fill more than two printed pages with the history of Khwariem, 

We now know definitely that the great Khwarizmian canals were built in the 
eighth and seventh centuries 2.c., the period when the Khwarizm state first arose. 

ere is every reaton to believe that this was the formative period of the powerful but 
tile known kingdom whose existence was indicated by J. Marquart and W. ‘Tarn, 
and which is known traditionally to the Iranians as Airyan-Vcjo, Kangha and 
Khwarizm, and in Chinese traditions as Kang-Kiu. ‘This state, which went through 
endless periods of rise and decline and carried on a fierce economic, diplomatic and 
armed struggle with its powerful neighbours, retained its geographical nucleus, 
Khwarizm afid the lower reaches of the Syr Darya (Jazartes), at times extended its 

cover Sogdiana, the Middle Syr Darya, part of Khorasan and the distant north- 
western districts—Southern Urals, the Volga and Azov districts—and was the proto- 
type and centre of the great state of the Khwarizm-Shahs in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, a state which fell a victim to that terrible catastrophe, the Mongol 
invasion. 

The most ancient record of this forgotten kingdom is the so-called “ city of dwell- 
ing walls,” @ huge fortified settlement the whole interior of which, a space of about 
a square kilometre, was devoid of all buildings and scrved as a gigantic cattle-pen. 
The people lived in dark, narrow, passagelike rooms with arched ceilings, built in 
severa) rows in the thickness of the city walls; the walls were in places as much as 
18 metres thick. 

This kind of dwelling corresponds exactly to the famous “Square Vara,” the 
legendary village built by the mythical Yima of the Avesta on the orders of Aghura 


Pictorgraphic and hieroglyphic inscriptions which we found on the cliffs of the 
sonhweean ner ‘of tae Siken Winkie Mountates ia soyo apparently also belong 
to this ar, perhaps, to an earlier period. Some of the symbols of these invcriptions are 
associated with the early Indian writing on the seals found at Mahenjo Daro and with 
the Hittite and early Elamite hi ic writings. make 

The expedition established the fact that the ancient Khwarizmian civilization 
reached its height during the period of the Kushan Empire, which was established 
asa result of the Central Asiatic peoples against the rule of the Graco-Macedonian 
conquerors; the Kushan Empire extended its power beyond the bounds of Central 
‘Asia to Northern India and Sinkiang. The comparative study of royal seals and some 
‘other data shows that the ruling dynany of the Kushan Empire was a branch of the 
ancient Khwarizm-Kang-Kiu dynasty, the Siyavushide. 
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By the first and second centuries a.n., the most brilliant period in the history of the 
Kushan Empire, the irrigation system of Khwarizm reached its Le eet int of de- 
velopment. ‘The canals greatly excecded in number those later employed by mediaval 
Khwarizm and penetrated far into the desert. Numerous towns sprang up slong the 
banks of these canals. Delicate porcelain work, numerous and varied statuettes of 
human beings and animals, made in a style which combined local traditions with a 
strong Graco-Buddhist anfluence (the latters formation was closely connected with 
the Kushan Empire), carved stone seals with representations of decr wounded by an 
arrow, griffons, horsemen and hippokampos, spcak of an original and very high 
development of art and a highly developed industrial craftsmanship in ancient 
Khwarizm in this period. 

Rich material for the social and economic history of ancient Khwarizm is pro- 
vided by 2 study of the types of ancient Khwarizmian settlements. 

The oldest of them, dating back to the pre-Kushan period—that is, the last ocn- 
turies n.c,—shows that the ruling type of scttlement was a village forufied with 
rammed carthen walls which served as the dwelling-place of one ur more clan-com- 
munities. The communal form of social hte still prevailed as it did in the “ city of 
dwelling wails,” although the type of dwelling had changed, apparently on account 
of the declining importance of animal husbandry as compared with farming, ‘The 
ruins of Djanbas-Kala in the Kara Kalpak Autonomous Republic are a very good 
instance of this type of sculement. 

This township covers ao area of 10 acres and consisted of two huge dwellings, 
cach with several dozcoa rooms. We are unable to find any signs of this having been 
divided into separate houses in any way. This division into two blocks of dwellings is 
characterintic of other settlements, so that it is mast probable that the Khwarizmian 
community of that time still retained the division into two phratrii which is common 
to all primitive provles. ‘The special centre of the sctdement was the “ fire house,” 
a buiiding, with mighty rammed carth walls, which combined the functions of 
village temples where the sacred fire was kept burning, a place vf assembly and a 
place for public feasts. 

During the most prosperous period of the Kushan Empire this archaic type of 
settlement was replaced by a new onc, which shows the trcinendous advances which 
had taken place tn the social organization of ancicnt Khwarizm; the leading wpe of 
settlement now is the family dwelling, an eatensive fortified house with a large 
number of rooms for the patriarchal family community, fronted by a big courtyard 
surrounded by brick walle.|The patriarchal family dwellings were crected close to 
one another forming extensive settlements. Amongst the dwellings of the clan there 
are separate houses Euilt on the same plan but of enormous size, obviously evidence of 
the nse of a powerful aristocracy who, however, atill did not form a class antagonistic 
to the inhabitants of the clan dwellings. 

The relics of the next historical period reveal the story of the fall of the 
Kushan Empire, the decline and collapse of the patriarchal, slave-owning social 
system of ancient Khwarizm and the rise of the first stages of the new feudal order, 
a picture which is stil not illustrated by archzological material and which had to be 
guessed, there being no written records at all of this period. 

Political, social, cconomic and cultural hand in hand. The cultivated 
belt becomes much smaller. Hundreds of thousands of acres of land, especially on 
the left bank of the Amu Darys, were again conquered by the desert. ‘The towns 

empty. The political relations between Khwarizm and the decaying Kushan 
Empire are broken off. In Khwarizm the Afrighid dynaisy came to power this was 
a branch of the ancient local cms of the “ Khwarizm Khosrows,” Siyavusheds re- 
lated to the great Kushans of India, to the Parthian Arshakid dynasty and, as 2 
comparative study of royal seals on coins has shown, to the Aspurgian dynasty of the 
Crimea. Later Khwarizmian literature speaks of Afrigh, who founded the youn, 
branch of the Siyavushed dynasty in the fourth century A.p., as a cruel despot w 
fuled the conntry from wit the walls of a mighty caste at Fis on the of the 
Amm Darya. 

Evidence of political changes is given by the large number of locally minted 
Khwarizmian coins, issued by the Afrighidz up to the tenth century, which are found 
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with Kusan coins. ‘These coins, by the way, arc the carliest examples extant 

‘Khwarizmian writing, and some results have already been obtained in efforts to 

decipher them. 
‘Techieciare at this period underwent great changes. In place of the large villages 
with their big family houses we have strongly fortified castles situated at some distance 
from cach other; had high towers with livingrooms in them, and strong, 
rammed eafth walls. ‘The family of the lord lived in the upper come of the tower, 
entrance to which could be effected only across a drawbridge leading from a smaller 
tower built to one side of the high tower. Light entered the gloumy rooms of the 
tower only through the narrow ¢lits of the embrasures, ‘The aristocracy lived in 
castles similar in design but much larger and more strongly fortified; the castles of 
the aristocracy were more luxuriously ted both inside and out. 

The most effective in this respect was a seventh or cighth ccatury castle which we 
excavated in 1938 at Teshik Kalz. The tower is 16 metres high, and is decorated with 
half columns surmounted by semi-circular arches; the upper part of the walls is decor- 
ated with earthen friezes with archaic and simple ornaments consisting of alternate 
cight-leaved rosettes and five-leaved palmettes. 

"This was not a state of feudalism, for the dwelling of the cultivator and that of the 
aristocrat differed from each other only in size; the cultivators lived behind the walls 
of manor houses fortified like castles, ‘The economy of the aristocracy is still based om 
slave labour; the slaves lived in the numerous buildings in the courtyards of the 
castles, ‘The traditions of the patriarchal community were still retained. One sign of 
this is the continuation of the custom of burying the bones of all the dead of one 
family, after the flesh had rotted away, in one large alabaster ossuary which was kept 
in one of the rooms of the tower of the castle or manor house. 

The social life of the Afrighid epoch, however, shows us that the country was on 
the threshold of feudalism. "The fortifications, both of the castles of the aristocracy 
and the manor houses of the cultivator, show 2 weakening of the central political 
power, frequency of the raids of the nomad cribet, Hun-Ephthalites and Turks, and 
tense internal social contradictions, a fierce struggle hetween the aristocracy and the 
still free peasantry. As soon as Khwarizm and the other Central Asiatic states of that 
period came within the orbit of written records, we learn that there is a sharp class 
struggle in progress, { would mention in this Texpect my own paper oh facts fur 
nished by Persian, Arabian and Chinese sources concerning the democratic _move- 
ment in the Bokhara Oasis at the cnd of che sixth century (Istoricheskiye Zapiski, 
No. 3, 1938). I must also mention the Arab writer Tabari, who said that in 712, 
when Arab troops appeared in Khwarizm, the country wat in the throes of a free 
civil war. 

Cities of a new type began to appear towards the end of the Afrighid era; 
grew up under the walle of the castes of the more powertul arltocrate (Berkut ical 

It is interesting to note that the isolated geographical position of Khwarizm {ed to 
ite retaining the ancient Hellenic Kushan cultural traditions longer than other dis. 
tricts; the new influences of Sassanid Iran did not make themselves felt immediately, 

ia seem with great clarity in the Khwarizmian coins, which retained, until the 
fifteenth century, their early Kushan form, which in turn came from the Greco- 
Bactrian civilization; other evidence is to be found in Khwarizmian art, which con- 
tinued in the old Indo-Buddhist traditions. The figure of the four-armed goddess is 
found on seals and bowls of the seventh and eighth centuries, and statuettes of the 
rhinoceros were found in an cighth-century castle. 

Khwarizmian art of this period, formed at the time of constant alarms and fierce 
internal and external wars which determined the “ castle civilization ” of the Afrighid 
epoch, was characterized by Makdisi in the tenth century as follows : “They are a 

lc of intelligence, science, gifted and educated .. . a hospitable people, brave 
and strong in battle . . . but they arc reticent, have no elegance, brilliance or finesse.” 

The next historical stage covered by our researches is the period of Khwarizm's 
second rise to power, when the country rose from the position of a small vassal state 
to that of a mighty Eastern empire, when the power of Khwarizm's capital, Urgench, 
spread from the Aral Sca to the Indus and from Iran to Ferghana. 

The work of the expeditions shows that the empire founded by the Khwarizm 
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Shahs was not the result of an accidental combination of political forces; the way was 
paved by a lengthy period of economic and political progress which made Khwarizm 
2 flourishing country, of which Yakut wrote, “‘one of the richest and most civilized 
countries of the cast.” 

Once again the lands that had been abandoned since ancient times came under 
cultivation, The cultivated belt, especially on the left bank of the Amu Darya, moved 
forward dozens of miles into the although it still did not reach the bounds of 
the cultivated area of antiquity, The old towns flourished and new ones were built. 
Along the Amu Darya, on the roads to Merv, Bokhara and Balkh, many forts and 
caravanwrais were built to ensure Khwarizmian rule over the main strategic and 
trade reads to the south, Khwarizmian outposts extended far into the Kara Kum; 
there is, for example, a unique fortress of hewn stone blocks at Dew-Kala, in the 
very heart of the Kara Kum. 

the type of settlement again changed. In place of the fortified manor houses and 
cases we find the fortified houses of the peasantry of feudal Khwarizm grouped 
around the castles of the aristocracy. The latter, however, were not so strongl 
fortified as before. The growth of political centralization, the increase of the extra 
political power of Khwarizm made the menacing fortress of Afrighid times unneces- 
sary. 

YAgain one recalls the words of Yakut: “The majority of the settlements of 
Khwarizm are towns with markets, all conveniences and shops. A settlement without 
a marketplace isa rare thing. All this in an atmosphere of general security and 
complete serenity.” 

The evidence offered by the Arab scientist must not, however, be overestimated. 
Khwarizm in the period of the “ Great Khwarizm Shahs" was no stranger to sharp 
claw conflicts and feudal dissension, Compared with the Afrighid times, however, 
the epech of general progres and prosperity in feual Khwarizm must be regarded 
asa peacetul period which enabled Khwarizm to assume a dominant position in an 
Fastern world that was torn with feudal dissension, 

Behind its rampart of deserts, at the junction of main trade routes, the fertile oasis 
of Khwarizm had every opportunity of becoming what it became under the Khwarizm 
Shaks Atsyzs, Tekesh and Muhammed. 

The severe tines of Afrighid architecture gave way to lighter and more graceful 
forms, Houses with high arched entrances, with fine carvings on the clay walls, took 
the place of wartike castles. The massive proportions of the Afrighid semi-columns 
were ahandoned for the lighter and more graccfu! columns which ornamented the 
houses of the time of the Khwarizm Shahs. 

The simple forms of the vessels changed to rich and varied porcelain ware with 


multicoloured ornaments. This was a new epoch, a new civilization, and only a 
i it it was the successor to Afrighi 








detailed analysis of the finds made showed 
Khwarizm. 

The catastrophe of the Monge invasion the civilization of the Khwarizm 
renaissance, Again the fields became hare and canals dried up, again the dead 


citics fell into ruin. Only the north-western part of Khwarizm, the territory around 
Urgench, continued to develop the medizval Khwarizm civilization during the time 
of the Golden Horde. Fiven here, by the end of the fourteenth century, Timut’s 
bloody punitive expedition put an end to that development. 
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“TAKUNGPAO” OR “THE IMPARTIAL” 
THE STORY OF A CHINESE NEWSPAPER 
By Hsiao Cu'an 


‘ON May 25, 1941, the University of Missouri conferred an award for the "best forcign 
newspaper of the year” on a Chinese called the Takungpao. ‘This aroused 
nation-wide excitement, for it was the first time that a Chinese newspaper had won 
guch recognition abroad. | On that day the paper affirmed in a leading article a 
fundamental difference beeween the policy of the Chinese Press and the Press of 
other countries. Chinese journalism is primarily an instrument for the expression of 
scholarly opinion about national affairs, and not a vehicle for commercial enterprise. 
This is both its strength and its weakness, and it is a feature which Takungpao will, 
like other newspapers in China, always try to preserve. The article addressed itvelf to 
journalists in the West, stressing the fact that the spread of culture, the preservation 
of human liberty and the building of the peaceful world would largely depend upon 
the close co-operation between journalists of all nations. 

Just chro years after the publication of this article, the paper has extablished 
simultaneously offices in New York and London, the first ever sct up overseas by a 
Chinese newspaper. By this means the paper will enable the Chinese public to keep 
in close touch with their fricnds and comradesin-arms of the democracies, at a time 
when the future of the world is being redesigned. 

‘The London office is at 40-43 Fleet Street, F.C. 4 (Central agq9). The corre- 
spondent (who is the present writer) was the literary editor of the paper from 1935 to 
139 and he has already begun to senu reports by airmail and cable. The service 
has been established because of the international outlook of the Takungpav ever since 
its inauguration, and because of its belief in the intimate connection between the future 
of China and that of the rest of the world. 

Tn 1941 Mr. Guntherstein, formerly the Munchester Guardian correspondent in 
China, made an estimate of the amount of foreign news contained in the Chungking 
daily papers. He calculated that half of the matter in the news columns of the 
Tahuegpso concerned foreign affairs, and the proportion equally holds good of it 
leading articles. It may not be irrelevant to mention here that Mr. Hu Lin, the 
present managing director, who came to Britain in 1943 as one of the five members of 
the Goodwill Mission, was the first Chinese journalist to go abroad, when he attended 
the Peace Conference after the last war as representative of the Chinese Press. He has 
been strongly impressed with the power of public opinion in this country and he 
believes, as do many of his colleagues, that the main hope for peace in the future 
rests on the unity of world public opinion. 

‘The Tekungpso fret appeared in sgou, ten years before the birth of the Republic, 
and one year after the tragic Boxer Rebellion, when the Chinese people, amid chaos 
and humiliation, came to the bitter realization that the Manchu dynasty, corrupt and 
bigoted as it was, was no longer fit to rule the nation. The paper was founded by 
Mr. Ying Lien-chih, a leading Chinese Catholic. For twenty-five years it ran 
smoothly, withoot being in any way an outstanding publication.” In 1925, however, 
a freth Josie was rande when the paper came under the managemcor of Plcasrs. Wu 
"Ting-chang, Hu-Lin and the lste Chang Chih-chang, whose death two years ago Was 
mourned by the whole nation. Since then the T 0 has modernized its tech- 
nique, crystallized its policy, and formulated a tradition. It has not gained its reputa- 
tion for independence without danger. ‘The editorial policy of the paper has more 
than once been opposed to that of the Government of the day. In it early days Mr, 
Ying, the founder, strongly op the all-powerful Dowager Empress. In the 
early years of the Republic, when the ambitious Yuan Shih-kai tried to reinstate 
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the Chinese monarchy, with himself on the throne, he was vigorously attacked by 
the paper. He ordered the arrest of the editor, who, however, barely managed to 
escape. Another Royalist, Chang Hsun, was attacked with equal courage. During 
the fase war the paper advocated Chinese participation on the site of the Alles, 

‘The original home of the paper was in Tientsin, a prosperous commercial centre 
in Northern China, situated igh miles south-east of Peking, However, in 1935 the 
political atmosphere of Northern China had become oppressive, owing to the influence 
of the Japanese. It was realized that Japan, in order to enslave the Chinese people, 
must first destroy this most influential instrument of patriotic opinion. The party of 
appeasers in North China (who later became the Chinese Quislings) feared the 
staunch voice of the paper so much that they-ordered the Post Office to cease delivery 
of the Takungpao, and the police to forbid its sale in the streets, However, clerke 
and postmen were so sympathetic to the views of the paper that they defied the order 
and continued its delivery. In April, 1936, the Shanghai edition appeared, while the 
Ticntsin edition still carried on under the most risky conditions. Since that time 
ungpao has stood by the wartime tradition that the paper, while making 
every effort to assure its continued existence, should never evacuate a city until the 
military themselves had withdrawn. Then, on July 7, 1937, came the shelling by the 
Japanese at the Marco Polo Bridge. The Tientsin edition appeared until the last 
possible moment, while in Shanghai the paper became one of the foudest voices in 
the resistance movement, especially during the five months of stiff fighting in 
Shanghai. When at last the great port of central China became untenable, a few 
members of the paper's wf were Scat to Hankow, which was then the wartime 
capital, until Generalissimo Chiang made Chungking the centre of resistance. ‘The 
Hankow edition appeared in September, 1937, amidst the applause of the people of 
Central China, while the Shanghai edition went an heroically until the last day of 
the fighting. China was then Playing for time, taking advantage of her vatt terri 
tories to keep up a war of attrition. In 1938 Hankow was again in danger. While 
the paper carried on its work in the face of heavy bombing, the Hongkong edition 
was revived, and continued untit the day when, after Pearl Harbour, Hongkong fell 
into cnemy hands, Unlike the successful withdrawals elsewhere, the whole staff of 
the paper, from the managing director, Mr. Hu Lin, to the printers, in all over 100 
people, virtually fell into enemy hands. After incredible risks and hardships the 
entire staff managed, at different times, to make their escape under the nose of the 
Japanese invaders. To do this involved a journcy, on foot, of hundreds of miles, The 
Chungking edition appeared in ‘og8 and the Kwilin in March, 1941, 

"These two elties have been as heavily bombed as any in Free China, and all the 
members of the paper’s staff suffered the maximum dangers and hardships. When 
the Burma Road fell into the hands of the Japanese conditions became even worse. 

It is impossible at this stage to estimate the loss of valuable equipment and 
machinery, paper stacks and irreplaceable reference books suffered by the paper as a 
whole since the beginning of the war. Once, over 150 tons of newsprint was lost on 
its way up the Yangtse from Shanghai to Hankow. Large stocks of newsprint 
were also lost during the heavy raids on Ichang. ‘The Chungking office has received 
four separate direct hits, and almost the whle of the equipment salvaged from 
Hongkong was lost in a raid on Shaokwan, But as long as the love of freedom and 
the desire for independence persist among the Chinese people, the Takungpao will 
ran any risk, conquer any difficulty. in order to carry out its function. 

per is under the management of the Takungpao Co., Ltd., with a board of 

directors rcaponsible to the shareholders, The managing director is Mr. Hu Lin, a 
member of the people's Political Council. There is one chief editor and one chief 
manager for each of the two editions, one in Chungking, covering the north-west, 
and onc in Kweilin, covering the south-west of Free China. Both head offices have 
two departments, editorial and management, and the paper has branch offices in all 
the important cities in China, with special mdents stationed all over the 
country and in India and Burma, The actual number of readers of a Chinese news- 
yper is often several times larger than the circulation figure, owing to the fact that 
papers are shared not only amongst families, but amongst communities. Often news- 
Papers are pasted on the walls in small towns. Owing to Government restrictions 
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and shertage of newsprint, the daily circulation in November, 1943, was 66,05y; even 
to, this is undoubtedly the largest circulation of all China's warts aewepenen 
One of the best known traditions of the paper 1s its strict adherence to the Inghest 
code of cthics in the publication of advertisements. While rejecting many paying 
advertiscments of the non-essential type, it frequently offers space, free of at a reduced 
rate, to national causes, such as the Red Cross or Famine Relici Fund. Since the paper 
regards post-war industrial co-operation with Britain and America as of major import- 
ance in the reconstruction of China and to the stability of peace in the future, the 
aper is prepared to devote # part of its daily 562 square anches to advertisements 
iicly to further such cooperation, especially chase of engineering and machine tool 
ms, 


fir: 
‘At the present time the paper issues a daily single sheet of four pages, with an 
additional halfsheet on Sundays. Each day, Yo addition to a leaden fwe or more 
special articles appear, cither by outside experts or by its own correspondents at home 
and abroad. A number of these special features have also been published in English 
translations, 
Although in the West one may object to a newspaper with too academic an aif, in 
a country like China, where education is not yet widespread, a newspaper acts as a 
kind of focus for adult education. Recognizing this demand in peacetime the 
Takungpao issued 2 number of supplements, some appearing once a week, some fort- 
ightly. Amang these were “History and Geography,” “ Education of “Today,” 
The’ Eeonemis Weekly,” “ Modern Medicine, "Fie Arts," a children’s page 
and a women’s page. Each supplement was edited by an cxpert, in some cates 2 
university professor. The Literary Supplement appeared every. day and was respon- 
sible for the discovery of many promistag writers, as well as establishing, in 1938, the 
first Literary Prize in China. ‘Today, although other supplements have been sus- 
pended, the Literary Supplement is still in existence. In addition to regular supple- 
ments, the publication department has issued books from time to time, including 
China and Japan in the Last Six Years, a monumental work ia six volumes, by Mr. 
Wang Yun-sheng, chief editor of the Chungking edition, and, much earlier, Journey 
Through Soviet Russia, by Mr. Tsao Ku-ping, manager of the head office, The 
Takungpao was the first newspaper in China to provide a link between the academic 
and journalistic worlds. Ever since 1934 the paper has devoted editorial space on 
Sundays to comments or essays by university professors and national authorities on 
matters not necessarily of immediate topical interest, and this practice has been main- 
tained throughout the war period, 








CYPRUS: AN HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 
By Sim Harry Luxe, K.c.M.c., D.LITT. 


Cyeaus may claim the greatest length of continuous history, political and artistic, in 
the British Colonial Etpite, a recorded history longer than that of Ceylon, longer 
even than that of Malta with its Stone Age temples, Its annals go back to the reigns 
of Thothmes Ill. of Egypt about the midille of the Bftcenth century a. and Sargon Il 
of Assyria in the eighth, while the cylinder of Esarhaddon in the British Museum 
brings Cypriote hixtory down to 670 2.c. ‘The Old Testament name Kittim is applied 
to Cyprus as a whole no less than to the town of Kition (Citium), the modern Larnaca, 
in particular, that Kition which was not to become the principal centre of 
Phcrnician influence in the island but the bi of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
School of Philosophy. ‘There are references to 2 in Homer, both in the Odyssey 
and in the Iliad. Cyprus was already artistically prominent in the early Bronze Age; 
its prehistory recedes into the mythology of Western Asia and Eastern Europe and 
its mythology into some of the earliest beliefs of the human race. 

In one important respect Cyprus resembles Ceylon and differs fundamentally from 
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verbial in Europe. And by no one was the note sounded more vigorously than by 
ihe monarch under whom the Lusignan Kingdom attained the summit of its reputa- 
tion, King Peter 1., who reigned from 1359 to 1369. Filled with Crusading ardour, 
Peter twice went the round of the Courts of Europe to collect money for the recavery 
of the Holy Land, and the ten years of hus zeign were filed with a varity of pictur 
eaque~ and oiten tragic—incidems with which the Middle Ages afford. no parallel. 
Vowed trom the days before his accession, when he was still Count of Tripoli, to 
2 perpetual Crusade against the Saracens, he commemorated his vow in his Order of 
the Sword, whose motto was “Pour loyauté maintenir.” In 1362 he set out on his 
first joorney to the rulers of Christendom and, after visting the Pope, the Emperor 
and the King of France, crossed the Channel to enlist the aid of the Kings of England 
and Scotland. Frvissart, to whom we arc primarily indebted for our detailed know- 
ledge of Peter's wanderings, describes the King’s visit to London, where he was well 
received by Edward I. and Qucen Philippa. Edward gave him a ship named the 
Kathurine; Philippa offcred him handsome presents; and, like royal visitors of a later 
‘age, he was dined by the Mayar of the City. 

Hrurning to the East after an odyssey of nearly three years, Peter swooped down 
upon Egypt, the stronghold of Arab powcr, and by a brilliant tour de muin seized 
Alexandria, though he heid it for only one day. Again he went on his travels, un- 
daunted by the ephemeral nature of his triumph, but was recalled by troubles at home, 
fomented by his wife and some of his barons. His murder by these was a sad ending 
to a carcer of great promise and considerable achievement; and not illdeserved was 
the kindly judgment passed upon him by Chaucer : 


“ Qworay Pero, King of Cype, lo 

















‘That Alisaundre wan by heigh maisirye, 

Ful many a hethen wroghtes tow ful wo, 

Of which thyn owene liges hadde envye, 

And, for no thing but for thy chivalrye, 

They in they bedde han slayn thee by the morwe. 
‘Thus can fortune hir wheel governe and gye, 
And out of loye bring men to sorwe.” 


‘The Lusignan Kingdom of Cyprus endured until 1489, when Venice compelled 
Queen Katharine one the Venetian-bora widow of King James II. and moet 
and successor of his posthumous son James IIL, who died conveniently tor Venice in 
infancy, to abdicate in her favour. ‘The Serene Republic, increasingly alarmed at the 
growing strength of the Ottoman Empire, decided that Cyprus must be re-fortified 
and held as her eastern outpost against the Turkish menace; and she held it from 

until it was taken from her in 157x by Lala Mustafa, General of Sultan Selim II. 
Thenceforth Turkish direct sovereignty was maintained over the istand until the 
British occupation in 1878, its suzerainty until 1914, when it was ended by Turkcy's 
entry into the war on the side of the Central Powers and the annexatian of Cyprus, 
for the second time, to the British Crown. 

Cyprus is distant 4o miles from the nearest point of Asia Minor, 6o miles from the 
coast of Syria, 260 miles from Egypt, and by reason of its geographical position hae 
received, as we have seen, the impress of many peoples and many civilizations. The 
ios enduring element among these, in spesch and blood, hes proved to be that 
imported in antiquity by loniao® Greek setilers; and at the time of the Turkish con- 
guest the native population was Greck, in religion and language except for smal 

tin, Maronite, Armenian, Coptic and Jacobite colonies, the Erst three of whom 
have survived to this day. But there has been no Greck-speaking ruler of thd island 
since Isaac Comnenus disappeared in 1191; between then and 1571 it was in the hands 
of a small ruling class of Latins, French in the Lusignan ‘period, Italian in the 
Venedan, superimposed upon the Greck-speaking Orthodox Cypriotes, Socially, as 
we have scem, the principal characteristic of the Lusignan Kingdom, brilliant as it was 
if regarded solely from a Frankish standpoint, was the subordination of the native 


® The Turkish word for “ Greck” is Ywnan (Ionian). 
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peasantry to the French feudal aristocracy; ecclesiastically, the policy of the Lusignans 
Eis similar--namely. to subordinate the satoccphalous Orthodex Church of the people 
to the Church of the ruling race. Roman Catholic sees were endowed with propert 
taken from the Orthodox bishoprics, and a series of acts of oppression culminat 
in 1260 in the issue of Pope Alexander IV. of the Bulla Cypria, whereby the Latin 
Archbishop was made the supreme ecclesiastical chief of Latins and Orthodox alike. 
Alll tithes were made over to the Latin clergy;'the Orthodox Archbishopric was sup- 
pressed; such of the Orthodox bishops as were suffered to continue in office were 
relegated from their eathedral towns to distant villages and compelled to take, the 
oath of obedience to the Latin bishops who had ousted them. The Venetians, whose 
cighty-two years of rule in Cyprus was litle more than a military occupation, pre- 
served the principles upon which their predecessors, the Lusignans, had governed the 
island; so that if was'no cause for wander that the Orthadex turned 1 the Sultan 
for deliverance and that the Greck inhabitants everywhere welcomed the invading 
Turks, who were freeing them from the detested Latins. Nearly a century and a 
juarter easlier, when the Byzantine Empire was at its last gasp with its capital 
almost in the hands of the encircling Turks, a similar phenomenon had been seen in 
that capital itself : ‘* Rather the rurban in Constantinople,” had proclaimed the Great 
Duke Lucas Notaras in 1452, “than the hat of a Roman Cardinal.” Eye-witnestes 
bear testimony to the sympathy which the conquering ‘Turkish forces received from 
the Cypriotes, and Fra Angelo Calepio, Superior of the Dominicans in Cyprus, who 
rit ten pueooer by the Turks after the capeare of the capital, Nicosia, relates that 
palace 








it was a C) who hauled down from. the standard of St. Mark and 
hoisted the 0 ensign in its place. 

‘The conquerors for their part, while showing no mercy to the Latins, treated the 
Cypriotes with the consideration that their goodwill toward them had merited, They 
assured to them the free enjoyment of their religion, with the undisturbed possession. 
of their churches; gave them permission to acquire houses and land, with the power 
of transmission to their heirs; and nized the supremacy of the Orthodox com- 
munity over all other Chri: denominations in the island. So uncompromising 
a hater of the Turks as the eightecnt Cypriote historian, the Archimandrite 
Kyprianos, is compelled to admit that “ the s, who to a certain extent preferred 
to be subject to the Ottoman, rather than to a Latin, power, were even glad in their 
wretchedness, because so far as concerned their rites and customs, they escaped the 
tyranny of the Latins.” In view of the long series of subsequent complaints, in part 








well founded, of Turkish misgovernment in C it is well co bear in mind that at 
the very outset of their administeation the Turks granted to the Orthodox inhabitants 
two hoons far outweighing the drawbacks of ive taxation and partial adminis. 
tration of justice. They abolished serfdom, which the peasantry had groaned 


even during the Byzantine domination; and they restored the Orthodox Arch- 
bishopric, which a Christian Church had caused to be in abeyance for three hundred 
years, “Those who for centuries had been mere bondmen on the soil," says 
Hackett, the historian of the Church of Cyprus, “ were now on payment of a trifling 
sum constituted its possessors, with the right of succession to their descendants,” 
This was a change in the status of the majority of the population far greater than any 
they had known before; and the restoration of the Archbishopric had results almost 
equally important, 

‘The Church of Cyprus, while forming, like the Churches of Russia, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania and several others, a portion of the “Holy Orthodox Eastern 
Church,” is, as are those Churches, “autocephalous and isotimous.” It enjoys, that 
is to say, the right of electing its own head, the Archbishop, and it is independent of 
outside ecclesiastical authority. Next, in fact, to the four original Patriarchates of 
Constantinopie, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, the Cypriote Church is the 
senior of the autocephalous Churches, owing this position to its Apostolic foundation 
by SS. Paul and Burnahas and to the confirmation of its independence by the Fmperar 
Zeno in the year 478. On this occasion Zeno conferred upon the Cypriote Primate 
certain privileges enjoyed by no other ecclesiastic, privileges which have been jealously 
retained to the present day. They include the right of signing in red ink, a preroga- 
tive shared only with the Emperor himself, of wearing a cope of imperial purple, and 
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of carrying an imperial sceptre in place of a pastoral staff; whence it will be seen that 
the Archbhop of Cyprus, although his Church is small, enjoys an exceptional status 
in the Orthodox world, ; . 

Daring the Turkish régime the Archbishop represented to his own flock on a 
smmaler scale that which the Patriarch of Constantinople represented to the generality 
of the Orthodox in Turkey. ‘That is to say, he was not only the spiritual chief of the 
Orthadox Cypriotes; he became the ethnarch, the political and national representa- 
tive of his people in its relations with the Ottoman Government. By an astonishing 
reversal of fortune the Archishops of is, whose office had been recreated by the 
‘Turks after lying dormant for three hundred years, secured in the courte of the seven- 


teenth and cighteenth centuries the power and authority over the island, and 
at one time wielded influence greater than that of the Turkish Pasha himself. 
The conquest of 1577 introduced into the bulk of whose inhabitants had 


hitherto been, as we have seen, Greck in religion and language, an important clement 
of Ottoman Turks. ‘The first Turkish settlers were principally deawn from Lala 
Mustafa's soldiers, who were given fiefs in the island by the Sultan Selim, and these 
were reinforced from time to time by Turkish immigration from Asia Minor and 
Turkey in Europe. ‘The first Muslim invaders of Cyprus, the Arabs, although their 
raids continued intermittently from the seventh to the tenth centuries, had long 
since faded away; but the Turks were to become 2 solid and permanent factor in the 
island's population. Ir has sometimes been assumed erroneously that the Turks of 
Cyprus are Greek-speaking Grecks converted to Islam, as are the Muslims of Crete, 
On the contrary, the Muslims of Cyprus are pure Turks, and nowhere in the ‘Turco- 
hone world was the Turkish language spoken in a purer form than by the Cypriote 
Franc until the Atatirke and his Government purified the language o Turkey itself 
and freed it of those heavy Sayers of Arabic and Persian which had almost succeeded 
in stifling the original Turanian speech. The Turks of Cyprus have refrained from 
intermayriage with their Orthodox compatriots; the two communities mect but do not 
mingle. On the other hand, the relations between them, if not intimate, have 
ally been, on the whole, quite amicable. Under Ottoman rule the Turkish peasant of 
Cyprus was subject to the same trials and tribulations at the hands of the Government 
as was his Christian neighbour; when the power of the Archbishops was at its 
height, he felt the effects of their supremacy no less than the Orthodox peasant, with 
whom’ he was quite capable of combining against the common oppressor, be he 
Turkish Pasha or Orthodox prelate. ‘The Turks of Cyprus, observed the English 
traveller William ‘Turner in his Journal of a Tour in the Levant, published in 1820, 
“have no greater privileges than the Greck Christians, at which they are constantly 
expressing great discontent.” 

Turner was but one of many British travellers in the Levant in the course of the 
centuries whose accounts of Crees have been collected into one volume by the 
industry of the late Mr. C. D. Cobham, for many years Commissioner of Larnaca, in 
his valuable Excerpta Cypria. Nor have such travellers been the only links between 
Britain and be jistoa since the island’s caprure by King Richard I. and the coronation 
at Limaso! of Queen Berengaria. The visit to England of King Peter I. in 1364, 
already mentioned, has a permanent memorial in the large historical painting in the 
Royal Fxchange depicting the banquet at which he and four fellow-Kingr were enter- 
tained by the Mayor of London, Henry Picard, Vintner. In English literature Cyprus 
has been immortalized in Shakespeare's greatest tragedy, for the " seaport in Cyprus,” 
where is laid the scene of Orkello, was that once flourishing city of Famagusta, of 
whose brilliant history in the Middle Ages something has been said above. A less 
dramatic but more enduring link was provided by the English Levant, Company, 
whose Consulate in Cyprus was already established by 1626. The English Levant 
merchants resided in Larnaca, the seat of the Consulate; and the Levant Company 
continued to appoint the Consuls until 1825, when it surrendered its Charter to the 
King, British Consular Officers in the Ottoman Empire being appointed thereafter 
by the Government. A British Consul continued to reside in Yarnaca until the 
Beitish occupation in July, 1878. 

It is not proposed to erace here the story of events in Cyprus since the British 
oceupation of 2878. Ie is the beginning of the latest chapter of a long history that 
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has shown no uniform develoy but has been a kaleidoscopic succession of epi- 
sodes enacted by men of dit continents, different races, different faiths and 
different aims in an island whose population has always been mixed. And it is 
because the history of Cyprus has been of this type—a type common enough in terri- 
tories once part of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires—that there has not grown up 
Lo ie Cypriote national consciousness as there is, for example, a Maltese or a 
‘Welsh national consciousness. The population of Cyprus according to the census of 
1931 was 347,955, of whorn 283,562 were Christians, mainly members of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, and Sp ‘were Turks. The estimated total population in 1940 
was 383,967. Although the first three decades of the twentieth century saw the de- 
velopment among the Orthodox intelligentsia of Cyprus of a movement for incor- 
poration in the Greek State, such a conception was unknown to the ancient Greek 
colonies established around the Mediterranean, to some of which the present Greek 
community of Cyprus owes its origin. From their foundation the colonics of ancient 
Greece were ex Aypothesi self-governing cities having no political tie with the 
mother-city; and it % pertinent te remember, so far as Cyprus is concerned, that the 
island has had no peria any Greek political or national unit since Isaac Comneaus, 
himmelf a Greek, broke away from the Byzantine Empire in 1184. The appeal of 
the movement for union with Greece is to the sentiment of common descent, faith, 
language and culture with the Greeks of Greece cherished by its supporters. ‘That 
sentiment naturally finds no sympathy among the substantial Turkish minority. 


MYSORF’S BUDGET 


Tux Budget estimates for 1944-4 ted on May 27, 1944, by Pradhana Siromani 
Mr. N. Madhava Raw, Dewatt of Mysore, to the Mysore Representative, Assembly at 
its present session were remarkable in more than one respect. The gross revenue from 
all sources for the coming year is estimated at Rs. 818.01 lakhs and the total expendi- 
ture at Rs, 816.08 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 1.93 lakhs, This position of great 
financial prosperity has not been due, wholly, to the fortuitous circumstances created 
by war conditions. Tt is due, to a large extent, to careful planning in the past yeare, 
specially in the field of development of the industrial and economic resources of the 
State. 

On the expenditure side, the Budget statement is admitted on all hands 2s a model 
‘one, the primary object of which is ultimately to pass the benefits of prosperous 
finances oh to tus people to the most equitable manner possible. ‘This will be evident 
from a mere recital of certain essential ‘The total provision made in the Budget 
for education is Rs. 95.55 lakhs, which represents about one-cighth of the total revenue 
of the State, The qucstion of converting important trunk roads into cement-conerete 
roads is under consideration, and a sum of Re. 15 lakhs has heen provided for this pur- 
potc. Three reservoirs and one anicut have been completed, and the construction of 
twenty-one other major irrigation works is in progress. These works involve a total 
outlay of Rs. 56} lakhs. The grants for public improvements include Rs. 10 lakhs 
for assignment to village panchaycts, Rs. 3 lakhs for expenditure connected with the 
Beggar Relief Scheme, Rs. 2 lakhs for improvements in the K.GF. Sanitary Board 
area and Rs.5 lakhs for the proposed Bangalore City Improvement Trust Board. 
The question of extending the new scheme of rural reconstruction to some more 
hoblis is under consideration, and, meanwhile, a provision of Ra. 1,70,000 has been 
made in the Budget. 

Tn furtherance of the “Grow More Food” campaign, secds and manure of the 
total value of Rs, 14 lakhs are to be distributed. Another measure of assistance to 
cultivators worth mentioning here is the distribution practically at cost price of Re. 15 
lakhs worth of agricultural implements, care tyres, etc., from the depéts of the Agri- 
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cultural Department. Proposals for the development of fisheries are under considera- 
tion and a sum of Rs. 50,000 is included in the Budget on this account. These facts 
and figures revealed by the Budget presented to the Assembly this week bear tcsti- 
mony to the fact that the State has made definitive and welcome progress towards its 
broad economic objectives. 

The magnitude of the work done by the Government Food Supply Department in 
the sphere of food grain acquisition and distribution can only Mle visualized by a 
study of some of the latest ‘Ggures quoted by the Dewan in his Budget speosh. 
10,36,200 pallas of paddy and 2,96,304 pallas of ragi (besides small quantitics of other 
grains) have been purchased on Government account, It is only right to say that this 
called for the highest degrce of organizational skill at short notice under the peremp- 
tory demand of the food supply situation. Happily, under the able and choughtful 
gudance of the Minister for Qupplies and Induavies’ the task of acquisition hay bese 
‘successfully achieved with as little inconvenience as possible to the growers, To him 
also is due the success of the work of fully mobilizing the industrial resources of the 
State for war purposes, 


N.B.—Rs. r lakh is equivalent to £7,500 at the rate of Rs, 1 at ts. 6d. 





ASIA PRESENTED 
By Winirrep Howes 


1—ASIA ON THE AIR: A RADIO REVIEW 


Trin dramatic march of events in Europe has robbed Asia of its immediate public 
interest this quarter, There have, in consequence, been few radio programmes about 
the Kast. But here and there sonte useful informative talks worth noting have becn 
given. One tlk for schools told of the rich gold-fields of New Guinea, whose cx- 
Ploitation was made possible through air communication and the genius and 
Spicuity of Cecil Levine, pioneer District Officer. H. V. Redman, Director of the Far 
Hhstera Division of the Ministry of Information, talked about the Susuki family at 
home--e.g., a typical working-class Japanesc family's way of life. Another talk told 
us of the permeating influence of Confucianism in everyday Chinese life, which has 
helped the Chinese through the long sufferings and hardships and enduranees of the 
war. And, finally, an interesting talk by Johan Fabricius, the Dutch novelist, on his 
“two homes,” European Holland and Tropical Holland- -as the East Indies are now 
affectionately called—lrew our attention to the Netherlands Indies. Occasionally War 
Review has included a rare and welcome dispatch irom Burma or a note on the strategy 
of the Pacific War, but otherwise Asia has claimed little radio time these past three 
months. 

In an able talk on the fighting in the Pacific, R. W. Robson pointed out that the 

successful climination of the threat to Eastern Austrafia by the Japanese in New 
Gninea and the Solomons must not blind us to the fact that" from the western end 
of New Guinea you enter a new world of Pacific islands, new both in a phical 
and military serse—namely, the vast archipelagos of the Netherlands indice from 
which our enemies could launch an invasion of North-Western Australia.” 
‘These Netherlands Indies,” he went on, “have been garrisoned by what are 
believed to be enormously large forces of lapancse . . . engaged for two years in the 
double task of building up a defensive organization and compelling the native in- 
habitants, seventy million of them, to expand their industries’ food producing, oil 
refining, weaving and shipbuilding—and to gear these native industries to Japan's war 
industrial potential.” 
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‘The most southerly of the Netherlands Indies is Timor. It is only four hundred 
and fifty miles from the north-west coast of Australia—about the same distance as 
King’s Croxs to Dundee. A large island, it supports nearly & mullion people, and in 
the ten years before Pear! Flarbour the Japanese showed a strange interest an it. 

“In 1938 the Japanese, despite Dutch opposition, insisted on extending their 
weekly air mail service from the Western Carotine Island to Timor, and on maintain 
ing it, although such traffic as it carried showed no signs of paying. Timor swarmed 
with co-called japanese traders who peneurated everywhere. ‘The Dutch were iritated, 
but the Australians were suspicious and hostile. And early in 1942, when the Japanese 
expedition from the Carolines made a beeline for Timor . . . it was evidently to be 
the springboard for the invasion of Western Australia.” 

Hut recent events—the Allies’ mounting air and sea power and the brilliant strate; 
of island-hopping and starving-out the stranded garrisons—have robbed Japan of mi 
of her offensive sting in the Pacific. It is more likely that Timor's importance to her 
will be a defensive one, as the southern bastion of the most valuable of her looted 
Powessions inthe East indiee—Java and Sumatra—which che will pat up a sti fight 
to kee 

Nostalgia for the lost colonies breathed through every word of Johan Fabricius’ 
talk, “. .. Like all other Dutch boys ia Tropical Holland, I discovered that I had 
two countries—the ane in which I was born and the other one which was mine by 
right of inheritance, Which was closer to me it would be hard to say.” 

Spiritually he was attracted by the West—the history and waditions of Holland 
mean a great deal to the Dutch colonists—but “ when I think of home I think of a 
countryaile with rice fields stretching away in terrace as far av you can ee; behind 
them majestic volcanoes. 1 think of clear mountain rivers, with the buffaloes wading 
in them. I think of the friendly natives who used to give us the same great kindness 
and love they gave to their own children. No Dutch woman in the tropics would 
ever think of going to Europe to bave ber baby. When she marries and goes out there 
to live with ber hesband it becomes her home and the home af her children.” 

‘The Durch in the East Indies have the name of ideal colonizers. They intermarry 
with well-connected Javanese; they recognize no colour stigma; they rule with a 
paternal benevolence and build magnificent highways and harbours to improve the 
amenities of the islands and increase their trade. Yet are they, in fact, such ideal 
colonizers? Should the colonizer’s aim be to raise a native population to his owa 
standards of education and political consciousness, to give him opportunities of 
exercising responsibility and power in a gradual process of leading the country towards 
full and independent seli-government? “Or should it be to treat the native population 
with kindness and humanity, to keep it satisfied and contented, but humble—a useful 
helocry engaged in helping the marters to exploit ite country to their own advantage! 
‘Mr. Fibricius balked this question. But he did admit that his countrymen 
“looked on their overseas possessions as an easy source of wealth and nothing else.” 

But, he said, the publication eighty years ago of a single book--Mur Havelaar— 
by @ young Dutch colonial civil servant who himself Multatuli, roused the con- 
science of the nation to its colonial responsibilities. “I do not think that its influence 
on Dutch ideas, on the Dutch attitude to the colonies, can be overestimated,” he went 
gn. “It became a gospel forall ur young civil servants, They carried Mas Haveluar 
in thee pockets when they stiled for the East Indies and pledged themsclves to right 
the wrongs they had done.” It was out of that new spirit benevolent paternal- 
iam of the Dutch colonial system was barn. 





1L—ASIA AND THE CINEMA 


Up to the time of the war with Japan, Asia had been ill-served by the cinema. 
‘A few travelogues of the “romantic and mysterious East,” accompanied by mock 
Eastern music, appeared now and then on British screens with American film com- 

y trade marks. Big-money pictures, such as “ The Good Earth,” based on some 
Pestecliey by » Westerner, made in the Hollywood studios with well-known European 
or American stars and the Chinese ‘of Las Angeles for local colour, gave 
cinema audiences an ersats Asia. when a genius like Robert Flaherty went to 
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India to make “ Elephant Boy ” in the Mysore ji with real Indians to play the 
part of Indians for a change, his backers secmed frightened at such an innovation. 
Stock villains in crime films were so often Chinese that, very naturally, the Chinese 
Government protested at such a defamation of their national character. 

All too rarely an Indian, Chinese or Japanese made film was shown by the Filin 
Society to small audiences of c:ndastes, but never to the general film-going public, to 
whom the real Asia was an unknown continent. Basil Wright’s “ Song of Ceylon” 
and Alex Shaw's “Five Faces” (of Malaya) were delightful short films made on. the 
apot by two of our best documentary film ‘but they had too small a distribu- 
eh sola er i ight: Pearl Harbour. slightly, as, though the 

Things have changed stightly since . I say slightly, as, thou, 
war with Japan has brought Pr ‘about the Far Eant ay piece 
have becn few efforts by film mal so far to help us to know and understand this 
great continent and its many countries, peoples and problems. 

"The Indian Government Film Unit, started by “Alex Shaw, sends over here a great 
deal of fine material about India's war effort, but very little of it appears on our public 
sercens. The news-reels have an occasional fash from the Assam-Burma battle front 
Nagas working on the Manipur ar Ledo roads or some spectacular American shots 
of the assault on Guam. But none of these bits and pieces can exactly be called putting 
Asia on the screen. 

We in Britain have had our hands so full in Africa and Europe that until some 
months ago we did not consider very seriously the problem of presenting the war in 
Asia to our people. To rectify this omission the Ministry of Information are sponsor- 
ing « terics of films on this subject which will be reviewed in these columns each 

arte "But though several are in production not ane has appeared so far. ‘The 

cricans, deeply involved in the Japancse war from the start, have put the Far East 
high, if not highest, on their priory list tor cinema and other propaganda, and 
besides shorts and newsreels, Holywood bas already turned out several big films of 
an anti-Jopanese nature calculated to make the American people hate their enemies 
_ fight the war with bineraces wise ek by our Allies as 

jt 35 itportant to analyze the propaganda line taken uy our a8, enj 
admision or not, there iz a0 denying the fact that film’ propaganda has’ perhaps a 
stronger impact than any other and may easily influence a whole nation’s attitude 
towards another nation for yeas to come, ay * ‘ 

‘The American propaganda line against Japan is so far shown to be a purel 
chauvinist one. Blick is black and white is white. The Japancee are all bacl~all 
crucl—all brutal. The Allies are all good—all noble. From the Far Eastern se- 

juences in Capra’s brilliant sour de force “ Prelude to War” to “ The Purple Heart,” 

sory of the American airmen shot down over Japan after their raid on Tokio and 
tortured and murdered by their captors, this line is followed. 

‘There are in currency now, however, two exceptions to this rule: two American 
short films, made with sober objectivity, which are being shown in public cinemas, 
which simply aim at presenting two aspects of the Far Eastern wat. These films 
are" Backdoor to Tokio,” 2 March of Time film, and “ Report from the Aleutians.” 
Both are well worth seeing, 

In “Backdoor to Tokio” we hear of the tragic difficulties of China, embattled 
behind her mountains, with few means of ad the arms and equipment she needs 
to beat off the Japanese, and the slender lifeline which General Stilwell, “ Vinegar 
Joe," is throwing from Assam to Chungking, is shown from the landing of vital war 
material at Calcutta to the General's training and leadership of his mixed army, 
mostly Chinese, through the mountains and jungles round Myitkyina, followed by 
the building of the road along which the relieving supplies can be sept. 

* Vinegar Joe” himselfclderiy, ean, profererial looking, bur with the kindlist 
eyes imaginable behind his glasses—becomes far morc than a name in the film. He is 
<rpee Hbcable aod eli aman being whom you fel you know at one No 
article, however sensitively descriptive, ve just that intimate contact wi 
the man that the film does. aie 

‘The film “ Report from the Aleutians,” made by Warner Brot, is in colour and 
is very beautiful. The infertile loneliness of the scenery is intensified by the vivid 
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fumorpheric cece of eudden changes ffom briliam: sunshine wo mist and doud- 
: tians have the greatest alterngting variety of weather of any spot on 
eres , barrenness and inclemency » os 

in this ceriness, and i of climate the Americans settle dawn to 
make themselves a permanent basc on one of the smaller islands, (om which they 
raid Miaka cvery hour of every day from 8 a.m. to dusk. We sce them drain lake, 
remove its laval mud from the bottom, line it with steel strips, brought prefabricated 
from America, and tke off in their great bombers from ital in ea days, ‘We see 
them living in tents, cooking their food, making merry over one man with a voice 
and a guitar, watctled by enormous wheeling ravens, the only native life of the islands, 
and starting off on a routine bombing mission. 

‘This routine mission i shown in great and loving detail, from the plotting of the 
route and taking of last-minute report, the servicing of the glant machines, 
the crews being briefed and packing. in, the’ bombs hurding down with « thin 
whistling on to the enemy installations below, to the return through flak, one machine 
hit, the wounded airmen taken off skilfully to hospital and expert medical attention, 
and the funeral of onc airman who did not return alive to base. There is something 
memorable here, something moving, sensitive, full of human dignity—a simple film 
about a job well done against a threatening enemy without the whipped-up emotions 
of hatred, malice or self-pity. 


AMERICA’S FIGHT IN THE PACIFIC 
(Specially Contributed) 


Sownwnane betwen Pearl Harbour and Tokyo lie the soggy remains of many a naval 
theory, ‘They began to moulder on December 7, 1941, when Japan blitzkreiged 
America into the war by attacking simultaneously Hawaii, the Philippines, Wake and 
Guam Islands. Japan made the attack with aircraft, with her navy and her landing 
forces held in strategic abeyance for the moment when successful invasion was certain. 
Singapore, the islands from Sumatra’s western tip to Timor and the Savu Sea—all fell 
beneath the Japancse onslaught. Australia’s doom seemed acar. 

Foe the Allies this moment was dark and terrible. Japan had undisputed naval 
and air superiority in che Pacific and was free to step from island to island on a cam- 
paign of conquest. In a matter of weeks the enemy had occupied a gargantuan sea 
triangle reaching from the Kuriles to Burma to New Britain and the Solomons. It 
was 8 sea-andisland cmpire of almost unimaginable vastness. 

Then, in June, x94, all this began to . The initiative passed from the 
enemy, never to be regained by him. At Midway Island, 2,550 miles from Tokyo, the 
Japanese were # dead in their tracks, and the new techni ed tees 
catnpaign began to be apparent. One greatest battles ever fought on the sea 
toold pltce whout any one vesecl sighting an nt vessel. Fortresses and torpedo 
planes zoomed down on a Japanese fleet 1g for Hawaii. Navy carrier-based 
Blanes ranged far and wide over the waters around Midway, sighting enemy ships, 
diving on them, torpedoing them. For four days the battle raged and then, as the sun 
was setting on the fourth day, an American pilot, floating on his lifexaft, saw the 
Zecoe in ing sky, hopelesaly searching 2 wreck-strewn sea for a place to land. 

Mile by mile, sirbate by airbase, furious battle by furious battle, the Americans 
have worked their way since the Battle of Midway back to a point in the Pacific where 

can bomb Tokyo itself. It has not been an easy fight, nor a fast one. 
pan, caj by U.S. Marines on July 10, is 3,800 miles from Pearl Harbour, 
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where it all started, and only 1,430 miles from Tokyo, where it all will end, Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Kwajelein, Guam, Sapan—Americans will not forget these names. 
‘They are the scenes of the bloodiest and most furious fighting in a brilliant sea, air 
atid land campaign to regain the Pacihe. are the stepping-stones to Tokyo, cach 
a base for more aggressive action. ‘They are the successive proving grounds of « new 
and decisive naval strategy which proceeds on the theory that islands are aircraft 
carriers ut anchor and aircraft carriers are manceuvrable islands, and both are necessary 
for aval victory. 

At the time of the Battle of Midway the Pacific war was six months old, and 
during those six months the Japanese had lost 232 ships, the United States 60, The 
seven-league boot was on the other foot now, and the Americans prepared to make 
their first offensive. 

‘On Guadalcanal, in the Solomon Islands, the Japanese were workiny desperate 
to build en irdrome from which to blast the supfly routes between the US. and 
Australia. On August 7, 1942, this roseate dream came to an abrupt blackout. On 
the morning of that August day U.S. Marines made a landing in force on Gusdal- 
canal. Ametican ships came close inshore, U.S. dive bombers attacked mercilessly 
from the shy and the surprised and desperate Japs lost their airficld before they had 
hhad a chance to use it. 

‘All through the late summer and autumn the Americans resisted every Ja 
countergrab for Guadalcanal and i precious Henderson Field. ‘Then, oa ‘Novem: 
ber 10, Navy scout planes located enemy naval forces—strangely without air- 
craft carriers—bearing down on Guadalcanal irom the north-west. The American 
Navy went out to meet them in what became the fiercest naval action of the Pacific 


war. 

Tra Wolfert, at a base of the Guadalcanal sector, described the Battle of Guadal- 
canal in the New York Times of November 15: “While it was still dark Admiral 
Callaghan’s force dived headlong into a Jap ficet vastly more powerful than ours, 
which was swinging around tiny Savo Island with guns set to biast Guadalcanal point- 

-blank. Their guns uscd high explosives instead of armour-picrcing shells. For our 
cruisers and destroyers to stand up against battleships was like putting a bantam-weight 
against a heavy-weight, The Japs could have stayed out of range and knocked out 
our warships with impunity, and could have then finished us on the ground. But we 
caught them with their kimonos down. 

* We opened fire first. The range was so close that the Japs could not depress their 
guns enough to fire at the waterline, which is why so many hits landed on the bridges 
of our ships, killing two of our Admirals. 

“The action was illuminated by muzlelashes from big guns, by brilliant streams 
of tracers and:hy tremendous blass of explosives a two Jap destroyers and one of ours 
blew up within seconds of one another. Two Jap planes, overhead, which intended to 
drop flares on the target, were blown to bits. 

' tn the glare of the exploding ships the two naval forces could be seen wallowiny 
in their recoils, throwing up big waves in the ordinarily lakelike harbour. The sa 
af che beach shuddered ‘From gunfire so that the men standing there tingled from head 
to foot, 

“The show took place immediately in front of us, Our ships, in a line about 

yeno yards long, steamed into o huge circle of Jap shipe, Dodging, reverting their 
Haid, fitting sd lurching, they presrened inside the ekrcle, Since fhe Jap circle was 
much bigger than our line, the Jap ships fired across the empty space into one another. 
Te took about 30 minutes for our ships to complete the tour of the circle, and by then 
the enemy formation was nv longer an cffective force. Their surviving vessels crawled 
out of the harbour without having dropped a single shell on Guadalcanal.” 

By February 8, 1943, all organized Tesistance by the Japanese on Guadalacanal had 
come to a full stop, and an airbase of great strategic value became the of the 
‘Allies, From Henderson Ficld American heavy bombers could begin sustained air war 
against the Japs in New Britain ond the Japs in New Guinea. Americans could at 
last legitimately dream of the recapture of the Philippines. 

“Thin cay victory was the beginning of the South-West Pacific campaign. As it 

ly expanded in the direction of Tokyo via Rabaul in New Britain, Hollandia in 
lew Guinea and Truk in the Caroline and as the North Pacific campaign 
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pursued its steady course toward Tokyo southward through the Aleutians, Admiral 
Chester Nimitz was organizing important units of the Pacific fleet for a series af 
assaults on the enemy’s outposts in the Central Pacific. 
+ The Gilbert Islands are a group of cora! atolls lying athwart the equator. ‘They 
are immediately south and east of important Japanese bases in the Carolines and the 
Marshalls, and their capture would be a serious thrust at the Japanese Empire. In 
August, September and October, 1943, carricr-based air strikes came upon the Japanese 
on Marcus, Tarawa, Apamama and Wake Islands—all in the Central Pacific—with 
the suddenness of a tornado, Tarawa, key atoll in the Gilberts, was the site of one of 
Japan's most potent airfields and was so powerfully fortified chat the Japanese boasted 
that “2 million Americans couldn't take it.” On November 20, 1943, Tarawa be- 
came the scene of the first American offensive in the Central pack. The U.S, 
Marines who won the island paid heavily for their victory, but they also learned a 
valuable lesson in the technique of island warfare-~a Icsson later put into effect on 
Saipan, the island runway which points tnwards the Philippines. 

jobert Sherrod, war corres; t, reported the Battle of Tarawa for Time Ma; 
sine: “The first night passed perilously. ‘The Marines held three heach-heads, 
tongest less than 100 yards from end to end, the deepest 70 yards inland. The Japs 
conimanded the rest of the island. For every Marine who slept in a foxhole, two kept 
watch through the darkness, 

“ Next morning before dawn a lone Jap plane came over, shied away as U.S, ships 
put up a terrific ackack barrage. ‘Soon after the Ars light the and Division's reserves 
made for the shore. From the beach-head it was a sickening sight. 

“Even before they climbed out of their Higgins boats, the reserves were under 
machine-gun fire. Many were cut down as they waded in, others drowned. Men 
screamed and moaned. Of twenty-four in one boat only three reached shore. 

“Low tide that morning bared the bodies of many Marines, some hunched 
grotesquely, others with arms outstretched, all arrested while charging forward. At 
regimental Ieadquarters, located 30, yards inland, against a jap lograndsteehinced 
hlockhouse, seaff officers worked grimly. Colonel David Shoup, huge, bullnecked 
commander of the men adore reperet : ‘We're in a mighty tough spot. We've got 
to have more men.’ It was and go whether the Marines would be killed or, 
less likely, be pushed back into the sea. 

“The turning-point came about 1 p.m. on the second day. Millions of bullets, 
hundreds of tons of explosives poured into the stubborn Japs. Strafing planes and 
dive-bombers raked the island, light and medium tanks got ashore, rolled up to fire 
high-explosive tharges point-blank into the snipers’ slots of cnemy forts. Antllery 
gut ashore, laid down a pattern over every yard of the Jap positions. Ceaseless naval 
gunfire became more accurate. 

“But the decisive factor was the fighting spirit of the U.S. Marines. Not every 
corpsman was a natural hero: some quivered and hugged the beach, but most—those 
who feared and those who disdained death—went forward into the Jap fire. . . 

“That afternoon Colonel Shoup wiped his red face with a grimy sleeve, eaid: * 
“Well, [ think we're winning, but the bastards have got a lot of bullets left. I think 
we'll clean up tomorrow. Colonel was right. Gn the third day the Japs began 
to fall apart. ‘The Marines advanced inland at a mounting pace, overran Betio’s 
valuable airficld, bottled the Japs in the island’s tail. . . .” 

The incredible seemed to be true. Japan’s inner defences were vulnerable, The 
3,000,000 square miles af ocean in the Western Pacific had become a vast no-man's 
land, with the might of the U.S. Navy moving relentlessly on—and past—each bitterly 
contested Jap garrison, Kwajalein, in the Marshalls, approximately 2,500 miles from 
Tokyo, fell to the U.S. Marines—the first Japanese territory to be taken. Twenty- 
sight Japs were killed for every Americen. The Marianas only 1,430 miles from 
Tokyo, were mercilessly pounded from the air by navy aireraft. 

"Then right after the U.S. announced it had 100 aircraft carriers in action, came one 
of the most dramatic and daring moves in the entire Pacific war. Out of the deep 
Pacific blue one morning last July appeared a U.S. task force. Light bombers and 
fighters swept away {rom the ‘Of scores of aircraft carriers to bomb and strafe 
enemy installations at Saipan in the Marianas. ‘This was an attack on the Empire 
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itself. Japanese pass rose to meet the attacking force. A Japanese task farce 
steamed eastward from the Philippines to contest the Saipan landings. 

In the air over Saipan a battle of immense fury raged; on to the island for two 
long days U.S. batdeships, cruisers, destroyers unloaded their big, hot guns; off 
toward oe wauippiees streaked other carrier-based planes to intercept Japan's inter- 
cepting force. 

Sergeant Bill Reed, a staff correspondent for the U.S. Army magazine, Yank, de- 
scribed that air battle west of Saipan : “ And then, in the distence, there I the 
sight that every American fighter in the Pacific has dreamed about : Jap battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and carriers. They were in a wide area, separate groups 
of them. ‘There was a carrier riding close to a hip and surrounding them were 
faster cruisers and destroyers. 

“in the largest group were two carriers, a battleship, two cruisers and about six 
destroyers, The larger carrier sat high up in the water, the prize of the lot, a 28,000- 
ton warship of the Hayataka class. Platz (aerial gunner George Platz) knew instinc- 
tively that Brown (Pilot-Lieutenant George Brows) was going to head for it. He did, 
and ardered three planes to follow him. 

“The flak started immediately. It came up like a curtain, thick and deadly. 
When small dark puffs of smoke popped around the plane, followed by gushes of 
white and then blinding fire, Platz knew his TBF (Grumman Avenger) was sailing 
through a barrage of Phosphorus shells. 

“Brown dropped the nose of his plane towards the sea at 4,000 feet and was about 
to glide in to the carrier from 1,000 when the TBF suffered its first damage. 

“Jap tracers had beer getting closer and closer,” says Platz. ‘Then the plane 
jumped and recked. They had hit us below the turret in the fuselage. Part of the 
wing was flapping of, but T didn’t resize’ we were on fre until the turret became 
hot. The radio gear under me was covered with white smoke. I tried to cal! the pilot 
‘but the radio wouldn’t work. Everything was smoking. T decided to get the hell out.’ 

“Platz worked his way to the hatch and found Ellis Babcock, radio man, waiting 
for him. He'd been strafing the most active destroyer when the TBF was hit. Platz 
grinned at his shipmatc, shoved him out and them jumped. 

“Both watched their ship continue on toward the carrier. For the first time they 
realized that Lieutenant Brown was still at the conteols, The flaming plane streaked 
toward the carrier, now attempting to escape by turning sharply to the right. It 
turned at exactly the right moment, and Brown's torpedo rammed into its side, a 
dead hit. 

“Then a THF piloted by Licutenant Benjamin Tate swung io from the same side 
and caught the carrier amidships with its fish. Platz and Babcock, still parachuting 
town, saw the wakes of three converge on the carrier. It rocked and 
heaved. ‘The prize plum had been plucked 

Tokyo knew now its doom was near. Forty-nine U.S. planes were lost in that 
fight, during which twenty Jap planes were destroyed, the carrier and three tankers 
sunk, a cruiser and three carriers damaged. The enemy's interceptor fleet was inter- 
cepted and stopped 500 miles out. Over Saipan the Japanese lost 353 planes. ‘The 

}S. lost twenty-one. On the shores of the island Japanese fortifications crumpled 
under the fierce naval bombardment. On the fifth day of the battle of the Marianas, 
American soldiers and marines swarmed ashore at S2ipan, Tinian, Rota, Guam, to 
take more islands, more anchored aircraft carriers. 

Thus was won an air base within reach of pen for the mighty B-2g Super 
Fortresses. In two years the U.S. moved from desperate defensive action 
to overwhelming offensive operations. enemy had been pushed back from Pearl 
Harbour 3,800 miles across the Pacific toward Tokyo. The immense promises of a 
new and deing theory of nava] warfare had been fulfilled. < 

‘When this naval theory will be pur to its final and most urgent test is-but a 
matter of time, and for Tokyo time is short. 
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INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND INDIA 


By R. W. Brock 


‘Tux sun of world-prosperity must rise in the East before it can shine, steadily and 
warmly, in the West. it has not risen yet. Despite all efforts, Asia, containing half 
the world's population, remains for the most part an economic slum, mainly because 
population keeps so many jumps ahead of production. A new approach has become 
Pebessary. Western policeal and industrial leadership has exvried the most populous 
of the continents a considerable distance towards higher standards of production and 
social welfare, But a stage has probably been reached when new vehicles 3s well as 
new drivers have become essential to enable the journey to be completed. In the 
natural course of evolution, both the new vehicles and the new drivers will be of 
Eastern origin, It may well be that, initially, measured by Western political stand- 
ards, the new vehicles may appear defective in manufacture, and the driving inex- 
perienced and dangerous; nevertheless both may be expected to improve in time, and 
meanwhile the world will gain the immense advantage that economic progress in 
‘Asia, as a whole, will become self-propelled : if the analogy may be forgiven—- a 
product of internal combustion. 

To many observers, the chief value of the much-discussed “ Bombay Plan" must 
be found in the fact that it falls within that category. No more significant develop- 
ment, in my view, has occurred in Asia since Japan decideil to modernize her it- 
dustries and become a modern State. Such a programme as the Bombay Pian, formmu- 
lated in circumstances subject to so many almost incalculable factars, may be open to 
severe criticism on points of detail. But at least it is produced by practical indus- 
trialists, not by economic theorists; it is confessedly open to discussion ani! substantial 
mouification: and, on this scale, it represents the first feasible plar to promote an 
all-round development of India’s economic resources which could be regarded au self- 
generated. If only for that reason. it deserves our fullest sympathy and our dis- 
criminating but active support. Aq additional, more self-regarding consideration, 
however, as suggested in my opening sentence, is that current Western economic and 
social standards cannot be stabilized, much less improved upon, except for very shore 

iods, without a closer approximation to the same standards east of Sucz than has 

retofore been achieved, or even contemplated. The contention, now so often 
reiterated, that the world is rapidly becoming a single economic unit, is based on hard 
realities which we can ignore only to our collective disadvantage. Prosperity, like 
peace, has become indivisible—but so has poverty. 

In some quarters, strange to relate, a vague apprehension ia still felt that, in some 
manner left undefined, planned deve in India, induding a large measure of 
industrialization, would operate, in the long as well as the short run, to this country’s 

judice. This is a shot in the dark and right off the target: disregarding his- 
torical experience as well as familiar economic facts. India achieved the most rapid 

in her economic history during the period when, aided by British political 
primacy and the unification and development of the administrative system, British 
capital poured into the country to build railways and irrigation works, construct ports 
and roads and open up means of transport and communication generally, introduce 
Indian staples such as jute, tea, cotton, etc., to world trade, pioneer local industries, 
and extend cultivation. So long as this inflow of capital continued, India continued 
to forge ahead, and a rising standard of subsistence was found for arising population. 
But for many years past that stream of capital has ceased to flow, and tended to be 
displaced by Indian capital opereting in the same epheres, the net expansion in the 
total capital invested—as, for example, in the interwar period—being relatively small. 
Meanwhile, Tadia's population has multipliedsince gar by over 83,000,000--and it 
‘ost certalnly cannot be argued that the capital invested in modern forma of economic 
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enterprise has increased pari passu. Consequently, large new schemes of capital de- 
velt scent have become eeoliat in India, not merely te extablich higher standards of 
production and welfare, but even to maintain existing standards vira-vis an expan- 
sion in poulation which, at the eee rate, will increase the number needing sub- 
sistence from the present 400 millions to the somewhat awesome total of 700 millions 
three or four decades hence. I have alluded to the progressive displacement of British 
by Indian capital during the interwar years, and it will suffice here to reiterate the 
financial changes, incidental to the pret conflict, which have, in addition to 
eliminating India’s sterling debt, cabled her to accumulate sterling balances now 
appruaching £800,000,000, and still increasing, compared with British investments in 
India, estimated not to exceed £200,000,000. 

In’ effect, by and large, although without excluding future collaboration, British 
capital has completed the major part of its task in India, and Indian capital has 
“taken over.” ‘The latter confronts a formidable problem, and—subject always to 

ior commitments whose fulfilment remains a responsibility af the U.K, Government, 
as well as international trading obligations and agreements—can hardly -be denied 
freedom to choose its own channels of investment, in so far as these may command 
the approbation and support of the Government of India, and the Indian legislature. 
This fatter reservation is important. The degrec of State participation in India’s 
economic development is measured by the capital alrcady invested in State-owned 
undertakings, such as railways and irrigation works, approaching £#00,000,000—an 
investment which will be doubled when the available sterling balances are fully 
utilized, presumably also in State projects. Apart from its Constitutional powers, this 
stake renders the Government of India the senior partner in developmental projects 
and undertakings, and offers it an ity for leadership corresponding to its 

wers and resources. Incidentally, ‘banks ‘imarity to her association with the 

itish Commonwealth, India is a generation ahead of China in all forms of economic 
development, and, with adequate capital now available for further progress, should 
be able, under wise guidance, to retain that primacy in the years to come. That 
leadership will be further reinforced by the disruption of Japanese industry which 
mutt follow the political and military eclipse of Japan along with her Axia partners. 
In such a situation, only political disunity can prevent India becoming the greatest 
Power ant! the most prosperous country in Asia, 

Analysis of the various Indian reconstruction projects formulated to date confirms 
the impression that, while their fulfilment may prejudice a few exporting industries 
in this country—on balance, and within a measurable period the outcome should be 
a substantial recovery in total United Kingdom exports to the Indian market. As 
Mr, Amery pointed out over a ycar ago, addressing the Institute of Export : 














“In the immediate post-war period our opportunity for co-operating most 
effectively with Indian requirements and aspirstons would undoubtedly be in the 
provision of capital goods which would be urgently necded for industrial re- 
equipment and expansion. Later on it might lic more in the provision of more 
specialized types of consumers’ goods. In either case our success would corre- 
spond directly to the extent to which our trade policy was one of whole-hearted 
co-operation in India's effort to raise herself to a higher plane of economic effici- 
ency. With that there must go a wholchearted jettisoning of any lingering 
survival of the idea that India is in any sense a reserved market for British trade 
or for British capital.” 





Subsequent events have certainly done nothing to diminish the applicability of this 
wise counsel, Political amity and commercial ration hang together, and only 
defeatiats will doubt that finally both will be achieved. In common with other 
countries India will end the war starved for consumer—and even more for capital— 
goods, and with mast European countries te and Japan out of the picture for 
some time, there should be ao lack of for United Kingdom manufacturers, 
which one can only hope they will he placed betimes in ¢ pestinn to supply, Normal 
trade, moreover, can be supplemented very substantially by “ marrying” India’s 
sterling balances to the large-scale reconstruction projects which Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 
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Member for Planning and Development; has been appointed by Lord Wavell to co- 
ordinate, basing his programme on the offical a comafial = plans” recently 
cixclated for discussion. At least {50 millions worth of exports should be available, 
annually for the next decade, from this source alone. 

‘The fact that exports in’ this category will not help to finance urgently-necded 
imports in the immediate post-war years must not be allowed to exclude from con- 
sideration the long-term importance of building up India’s productive, and purchas- 
ing, power on the tcale necetsary to enable her to regain her former primacy amongst 
our oversea markets. Happily, as reflected in the recent presidential address to 
Indian Enguncering Association of Mr. D. C. Driver of Tata's, ladian opinion shows 
increasing recognition that it is in India’s own interests to assist Britain's post-war 
export trade and ‘take as much as possible from Britain both in eapital goods, con- 
sumers’ goods when necessary, and technical and expert services in preference to 
taking these from other countries.” So far as the liquidation of Britain's large debt 
is concerned, it is now recognized, this is the only way we can pay. This is indis- 
putable. A debt incurred in payment for goods and services can be repaid only in che 
same forms. Nor can it be emphasized too strongly in this country that the major 
part of the capital outlay contemplated in India will be designed to expand production 
Ei directions complementary, not competiuve, in relation te United Kingdorm indus: 
tries, such as, for example, on hydroclectric projects, railways, roads, civil aviation, 
forest extension, wireless broadcasting, and, above all, wide-ranging improvements in 
agricultural procestes and methods of finance. In the Bombay Plan perhaps the 
least explicable item is the inclusion of an outlay of £1,650 millions, out of « total 
expendivure of £7,500 millions, on housing a figure which is meaningless unless it is 
contemplated that, to this extent, Indians should live in State-owned houses. This, 
however, isa matter of policy (or decision by the Indian gilatae, 

Jn previous comments it has been emphasized that in all these schemes of devetop- 
ment, 2s far as possible, progress in British India and the Indian States should 
concurrent and coextensive. This, of course, does not preclude a display of bold 
initiative by the States themselves, some of which indeed have shown commendable 
enterprise in establishing new industries for many years past. Current plans, un- 
doubtedly, however, offer a challenge to embark on still wider projects and, accord- 
ing to a Reuter cable, Hyderabad has formulated proposals involving, over @ period 
of fourtcen years, an aggregate outlay of {150,000,000 mainly on the advancement of 
industries, cducation aed public health. Within » few days of the arrival of this very 
brief intimation in London another press agency, cabling from Bangalore, announced 
that Mysore has almost completed a post-war plan involving a similar expenditure 
spread over fifteen year in chee fiveyar periods an outlay of 90 millions oon 
ring in the first period, and of £60 millions in cach of the succeeding quin- 
ia, The Mysore Plan, it is stated, lays stress on raising the standard of living by 
ig the per capita income which, according to the recent rural economic survey, 
is only sixty-five rupees per anpum, In the field of agriculture, it is pointed out that, 
of the cultivable area of ten million acres, less than two-thirds is under actual cultiva: 
tion, and that the State normally imports about £750,000 worth of food annually. 
It is planned to reduce this deficiency by bringing more land under cultivation as wel 
as by stimulating higher yields per acre by various processcs. In the industrial field, 
besides expanditg edisting industries which have experienced a war-time boom, new 
industries are projected both under official auspices and in co-operation with local 
industrialists, Funds are also being carmarked for a wide extension of the education 
and public health services. These are healthy developments, and where these two 

cogressive States have led, others may be expected to fullow. Few Administrations 
in either British India or the States now appear able to resist the temptation to pro- 
duce reconstruction schemes, and non-official organizations are adding their quota. 
If the new Member for Planning and Development in the Governmedt of India can 
coordinate these it will be a real achievement, for financial resources are not un- 
limited, and capital equipment for some years will not in all cases be a1 promptly 
available as planners may desire. 











DOUBLING INDIA’S AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


By Six Arsert Howann, c... 
(Feliow of the Imperial College of Science) 


In July of this year details of @ plan to double the production of the soil of India 
within a period of filteen s reached London. The plan was drafted by a special 
committee appointed by the Advisory Board of the All-India Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Rescarch and then discussed by the Policy Committee on Agriculture, 
Forests and Fisheries of the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, after which its recommendations were approved in general, The cost of the 
project was estimated at one thousand crores of rupees, approximately £750.000,000. 

"This ambitious scheme suggests two questions. Is such 2 plan possible? If so, 
can the cost of the project be reduced so as to safeguard India's financial position? 

After a lifetime spent in the study of Indian agriculture and in the means by 
which crop production can be increased, 1 am confident that the plan is not only 
practicable and eminently desirable, but is well within the combined powers of the 
authorities in India and of her rural population. As regards the cost of the schcme, 
my personal opinion is that it can be materially reduced provided the active interest 
of the landlords and of the cultivators can be enlisted in the project, Although my 
knowledge of finance is small, nevertheless I have been impressed by the able manner 
in which the finances of India have been managed in the past and the credit of the 
country maintained at such a high level. India’s credit is what other people with 
money to lead think of her Government. ‘It would, therefore, be a calamity to under- 
mune this credit by over-horrowing and over-spending even on such a desirable 
scheme as the ane under discussion,” ‘The purpose of this article is to show how all 
this is possible and how it can be carried out at s'reatonable cost. 

Any incresee in the production of food for, man and beast is only posible by 
making the fullest use of the earth's green carpet, ‘The energy nec ircad 
provided by the sun; the machinery for using this energy is tg be found ip the ell 
of the green leaf, ‘I'he problem of increased food production, therefore, reduces itself 
to speeding up the work of the plant. Once this is accomplished there will be more 
for the population to cat and more for the buffaloes and cows, which produce the 
much-needed supplies of milk and milk products. 

Has anyone in the pust ever speeded up the work of the green leaf in India suffi- 
ciently to prove that the scheme under discussion is possible and safe? The answer 
is, Yes. An account will be found ia Chapter XIV of An Agricultural Testament 
(Oxford University Press, 1940), which deals with the history and development of 
the tnost remarkable example of successful agricultural research I have ever seen or 
heard of. It concerns the work on carried out by the late Mr. George Clarke, 
ote, and his two Indian colleagues the late Rai Bahadur S, C. Banerji and the late 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Mahomed Naib Husain—at Shahjahanpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. It owes much to the consistent support of two Indian Ministers of Agricul- 
ture~the late Sir Chirravoori Chintamani and the Nawab of Chhatari. Clarke and 
his staff showed that the production of crops like sugar, wheat and gram can be more 
than trebled by methods within the capacity of any good cultivator and without the 
use of artificial manures, the introduction of which into Indian agriculture, he agreed 
with me, would lead to one of the greatest calamities which could befall mankind. 
‘As the target of the project under discussion only involves the doubling of present-day 
production, it will be seen that there is 2 safe margin to spare, as it were. 

How can we set about doubling crop production in India? It will be best, I 
think, to deal with this subject as regards crops in two parts, and to consider the rice 
crop by iteelf first of all and then group the remainder. 

"Mpice. Rice ia by far the most Lnxportant crop in India, Ix was the shortage of rice 
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in which was at the root of the recent famine, aggravated by the 

fectie Bee Buc i nan caty mater to inceae bon the vied of and 
to improve its nutritive valuc.. ‘This has been done at a few centres by converting all 
a 


pleut ome A ey een for the rice nurseries and for the 
trans crop. A very important source of vegetable matter for this compost is 
now unused. It is the vast supply of water th, which is so common in the 


deltas of the great Indian rivers and which can be had ‘for the small cost and trouble 
of collection. The water hyacinth has, up to the present, been regarded as a pest to 
te destroyed. In reality it is nothing of the king, Dut a heavervvent gift of Prove, 
dence to the Indian people. This water weed uses up the valuable plant {ood 
muncrials which are wasbed into the Indian rivers and converts these elements into 
vegetable matter, at the same time purifying the water at jucing mosquito 
populatioa responsible for malaria. ‘Ie is’ am casy matter to collect tls water weed 
after the rains on the banks of the streams and rivers, and compost it with the help of 
cowdung and the urine-impregnated carth on which the cattle and buffaloes ar: 
housed at night, ‘The first successful experi in composting water hyacinth were 
carried out ip the park at Barrackpore by Mr. EF. Waaon, S.n., the’ Superinten- 
dent of the Governor's Estates, Bengal. ‘They were afterwards copied on a) number 
of tea estates in Assam. One word of caution is bere necessary. All the water 
hyacinth ir any locality must not be collected for composting; about one-quarter must 
be left to carry on the growth for the next year. 1 saw this mistake made in Assam in 
say, Ap energedc tea planter cleared a low4ying rice arca among the tea completely 


left little of no water hyacinth for crop, 
Besides the production of more rice and rice, much can be done in India 
now by improving the food value of the -day rice crop. Great harm is being 


done by the production of white rice in the mills. ‘ation’ removes the valu- 
able minerals in the seed cost and much of the germ—by far the most nutritive 
portions of the rice, Paddy should be only very Lightly milled. One of my colleagues 

the reform of agriculture all over the world, Mr. A. S. Haynes, o..c., a former 
Chief Sccretary in Malaya, devoted much time to this question of improving the fuod 
value of rice, and while in the Federated.Malay States obtained some very striking 
and very valuable results, I suggest, with all that Mr. Haynes should be 
invited to contribute an article on this important subjert for the pages of the Asiatic 
Ravisw. It would indced be a calamity it the extra rice which India can easily grow 
were ruined by persisting in a practice which has done so much harm to her popula- 
tion, in the past. 

Food and money crops. Threc things arc needed to increase the production of the 
remaining crops of India—more humus, more water, and more seed of better varieties 
to make the fullest use of the improved sail conditions. 

‘The rupply of humus can be increased in two ways: (3) by means of the excellent 
composting scheme now in progress in India, ‘and (3) by reform of green manur- 
ing. This composting scheme envisages the conversion of all available vegetable and 
animal wastes into hymus, including those of the towns and cities. Some of this 
humus should then be used for the reform of green manuring. The Shabjolanpur 
results show how this can be donc. The green-manure crop must be manured with a 
light decssing of cattle manure or compost (come 5 to ro tons to the acre) before the 

crop is sown. This organic manure is necessary for two purposcs—it increases 
She yield of green manure, and it produces those soll conditions acccsaary 00 decay 
the green crop quickly, often in time for the next crop. When, however, this is not 
posse the een crop can be reaped and composted separately, leaving to the soil 
the work of decaying the root system only. 

The water needed by the increased can be provided in two way:—by the 
reform of canal irrigation, and by the development of wells. 

‘There is a serious administrative weakness in the otherwise admirable canal 
systems of India. Vast quantities of valuable water are wasted, which also does harm 
to the land. A considerable loss of.revenue results, These shortcomings can casily be 
removed. Irrigation water should be charged for according to the number of water- 
ings, not according to the ares irrigated. “A reduction of about #3 per cent. ia the 
water used can soon be reached, as is proved by the experience of Sir Edward Hearle 
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Cole, c.n., 6.6.0, on his estate at Coleyana in the Moutgumery District of the Punjab, 
‘The water so saved can be used to water more land. 

Another reform in the preseat irrigational policy can be achieved in the growth of 
crops like wheat and gram by copying the principle of the old inundation canals. In 
the Punjab, for example, it is quite easy to grow a fair crop of wheat or gram on one 
watering only. Two advantages follow—much water 1s saved and the soil benefits 
from the long rest from continual surface flooding. 

It is in Peninsular India, in particular, that so much can be done to make the 
fullest use of the monsoon rainfall by a combination of embankments and wells. In 
the Malwa plateau in Central India, where there is a gentle slope towards the north, 
low earthen embankments cn be erected by the people themselves to impound the 
surplus monsoon rain, Below these em! ws more wells can be sunk, which 
are fed by the impounded water. In days of old one of the Maharajahs of Indore had 
many of these embankments made, so that well irrigation could be started. From 
what I saw of the Malwa plateau between the years 1924 and 1931 I am convinced that 
this pioneering work could be developed out of all knowledge. Similar projects are, 
no doubt, possible in many other areas of the peninsula. 

‘As regards the provision of the seed of varieties of crops which can make the best 
usc of better sui) conditions, » great deal has already been achieved in India, All 
that is necessary is to develop the work in progress and to combine the distribution 
of better seed with the teaching that such sccd can give the best results only when 
the soil conditions are simultancously improved. [igher yielding types of seed by 
themselves will always act asa boomerang. They tend to cxhaust the land. This can 
be prevented, and the new varieties can be made to do their best only when the 
fertility of the soil is first restored and then maintained. 

Increasing the area under crops. Much can be done in India by increasing the area 
under crops. Some of the best and strongest land in the Punjab and the United Pro- 
vinces 18 now ruined by alkali salts. A simple method of reclaiming alkali land by 
the use of dub grass has been devised by Sir Edward Cole on his estate in the Punjab, 
If this could be applied all over north-west India, large areas of excellent new land 
would be available. 

Ina recent letter, dated June 23, 1944, Sir Edward writes of this reclaimed alkali 
Jand : “'Some lands far wluch a few yeare ago I could not get tenants now produce 
20 to 22 maunds of wheat and 10 to 11 maunds of seed cotton per acre.” 

Livestock. "he moment crop production can be in 1 the question of de- 
veloping India’s livestock can be taken in hand. More milk is urgently necded and 
hetter fed work cattle are @ necessity. The milch cow of India is the buffalo, an 
animal capable of producing rich milk on a diet on which the average dairy cow 
would starve. One of the great difficulties in improving the efficiency of the buffalo 
and the ox isa supply of nutritious food during the hot srason. J solved this problem 
beeween 1924 and 1931, when Dircetor of the Institute of Plant Industry at Indore. 
All that is needed is to convert the tall (0 silage by means of a small portable 
chaff-cutter driven by a §-h-p. portable oil engine. The best silo is a simple pit about 
4 feet deep with sloping sides, leeped with a clay slurry to keep out air. The chaffed 
millet stalks are moistened with water and the filled pit is covered with earth. A pit 
‘ilo, which will hold enaugh silage for. fifty oxen for a fortnight. costs about fon 
shillings to make and will last many ‘The new scheme for increasing food 
production might consider this simple method of solving the hot weather food supply 
for the milking and working animals of the country. 

Composting. The moment the manufacture of compost is taken up all over India 
the problem of more animal manure for making humus will become acute. How 
can this be solved? In two ways. The fullest use must be made of the urine of the 
livestock by absorbing this with earth and storing the resulting urine-earth under 
cover, so that this activator will allow composting fo go on without # break through 
out the year. Besides this urine-carth, as much extra cowdung as possible should 
find its way into the compost pits. This will involve some alternative fuel suitable for 
the slow cooking needed for a vegetarian diet. One suggestion from an old colleague 
in India might be considered—the use of a fuel like coalite, which will result from 
the low-temperature distillation of Indian coal. The distillate would be most useful 
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in many Indian industries; the residue might be as a substitute for dried cow- 
dung. “This fuel problem is one which some Indian technologist will have litde 
difficulty in solving. 

Communications. One of the most difficult and also the most expensive factors 
connected with doubling India's food supply is the prevent imperfect means of eom- 
munication between the sountryside, where the food fs produced, and the town, where 
much of it is consumed. The country must have many more metalled roads and many 
more bridges, Good bridges will cost money and there seems no simple means of 
reducing such expense. The problem of more metalled roads is, however, 2 simpler 
one, provided the localities which benefit can be induced to supply free of charge a 
great deal of the maa- and bullock-power needed to make them, cost of a new 
metalled road and of its upkeep is very largely a matter of labour. Can the locat 
notables and their tenants be brought into a great road scheme so that the cost can be 
reduced by, say, a half? If 90, then a useful outlet can be found for the vast amount 
of man- and bullock-power now running to waste. If this problem cannot be solved 
the cultivator will pay twice over for bis imy communications, He will pay 
once in the shape of wasted hours, He will pay a second time in the shape of 
cesscs, taxes or bridge and road tolls needed to pay the interest on the loans and on 
their amortization. “In An Agricultural Testament (p. 16), published originally in 
1940, in speaking of the labour supply of the Orient, 1 wrote : 


“There is an adequate supply of labour. Labour is everywhere abundant, as 
would naturally follow from the great density of the rural population, Indeed, 
in India it iss great that if the leisure time of the cultivArors and their eatle 
for a single year could be calculated as money at the local rates a perfectly 
colossal figure would be obtained.” 


Why, therefore, should India bocrow for a great national road scheme 
which could so easily be saved? All that is is to interest the local notables in 
the project for better roads and better communications. ‘They can then use their 
influence to secure the help ofthe village. If they succeeded in this the many well 
wishers of India will indced feel that India has taken an important stcp in the diec- 
tion of local self-government. As is well known, India is not a rich country as 
regards moncy. ‘The raising of revenue by means of taxation must, therefore, always 
he a difficult and delicate matter. But India is rich in the labour of man and beast. 
Here is an untapped source of revenuc which some Indian administrator might 
develop. The problem is by ao means one of employing force; it is one of explana- 
tion and persuasion—in other words, of real leadership. 








GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FRENCH 
COLONIAL EMPIRE* 


By M. Fosr 


We must remember that if we can today tlk about the French Colonial Empire it is 
in a very great part due to General de Gaahe and to the courageous handful of men 
who gathered round him in June, roq0. ‘Together with our great ally, England, and 
her great leader, Mr. Churchill, they saw that the French Colonial Empire should be 
kept in the war or brought back into it, and they never deviated from that objective 


© Based on a lecture delivered at the University of London Club (United Nations 
University Centre) on May 3; 1944- 
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for one moment, ‘Today the French Empire is back in the war fighting the Axis. 
Ie 18 reassembled around General de Gaulle and the French National Committee 
with the one and only exception of Indo-China—and that exception, we may, be sure, 
3s not being lost sight of by the Allied leader. 

‘One werd must also be said about the nan who, since June, roqo, has been one 
of General de Gaulie's most trusted and most energetic lieutenants, Mr. René Pleven, 
who personally went to the Chad in August, 1940, and, with a few other Frenchmen, 
foldiccs, colonial aitoihistratncy end governors oc the: spot, rallied thie trariney and 
the neighbouring oncs of French Equatorial Africa and tae French Cameroons for the 
continuation of the war against the common enemy, Since that day Mr. Pleven's 
thoughts, his energy and his clear wisdom have guided our colonial territories and re- 
grouped them. He has been through ell these years and remains our erusted and 
Enlightened Commissaire aux Colonies. 

From the point of view of area and of importance, the French Colonial Empire 
comes second only to the British Empire, 

In the old days—and by this I meam the sixteenth and even the seventeenth cen- 
turie—the wads in spice ("le commerce des Epics") wat practically the only Kind 
of commercial activity between Metropolitan France and first colonies, This 
trade in spices was carried out by some big companies who were granted some con- 
cessions or monopolies by the King of France. Phesc companies were comparable t0 
the British and Dutch colonial companies which existed also in those days. You 
know the most famous of those British companies, the “* Fast india Company,” which 
had such imy nt establishments in India. 

‘This trade in spices between France and her colonies was regulated by what was 
known en the “ Colonial Pact,” which had been devised and brought into foree by 
Colbert, who in the seventcenth century was Louis XIV.’s greatest Minister. The 
Colonial Pact has four cardinal peas 

1. The colonies had to sell all their products to the mother country. 

a. The mother country, in return, bound herself to be a ready buyer of all those 
colonial products. 

di 3+ Imports and exports to and from the colonies had to be transported by French 

2. 

Mt ‘The colonics had to give protection to the articles they received from Metro- 
politan France, first by refraining from any competitive industrial activity and aleo by 
faising customs barriers against similar manufactured articles produced by other 
counties 

Ay can be seen, the formula of Empire Protection is not a new onc, It was a very 
surict and very complete protection in those days, and in that shape it may weem ¥ 
much exaggerated, almost monstrous, nowadays. But in the seventecnth century it 
way practised by all the European mations who, like England, Holland and a 
others, had colonial sessions. All of them were following a similar course, and it 
was William Pitt who said in the House of Commons, when speaking of Canada, 
that if that country were to manvfacture even a single nail to shoc a horse he would 
immediately make her feel the might of England. 

In other words, in those days the slightest industrial activity was simply forbidden 
to the colonics by the mother country and the trade of the colonics was entircly 
reserved to the mother country. 

"As time passed the rules of the Colonial Pact were gradually relaxed so a8 to 
admit of some exceptions, but the principles remained, and thetc principles can be 
found asthe ingpration bind such reeem French colonial legiaton oe eook place 
in 18g2 and 

aim of that legislation was to create an economic block wherein France, on 
the one side, and her overseas territories on the other, were helping cach other and 
protecting each other from the disastrous trade cycles which seemed inevitably ta 


Fecur at more or leas regular intervals, 

The most serious world crisis of recent times began in 1929. It started in the 
United States of America, caused by over-production, both industrial and agricultural, 
in that country. In order to try and the crisis, the U.S.A. raised most inn 


dutics drastically; the Hawley-Smoot was pamed in 3930. Te only helped the 
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crisis to spread to the European countries and, in fact, to the whole world. ‘The 
prices of most products, raw materials, colonial products particularly, went down and 
down, hitting very hard all those overseas territories which depended chiefly on the 
sale of their agricultural products to Europe for the balance of their economy. 

“The crisis got woree during the following in 1931 England was oft 
the gold lard and sterling was devalued; in 1932 the Otawa Agreement for 
“ protection within the British Empire” was signed; in 1933 the United States, in 
their turn, followed England's example of 1932 and devalued the dollar. 

‘The crisis made it necessary for France also tw reinforce her Imperial protection, 
and in 1931 Metropolitan France took 2 series of measures which assured the 
colonies an outict for their products. 

T will only quote a few of these measures. For instance, the oil products such as 

imuts, palm kernels, from French Africa were guaranteed a ready market in 

rance, whereas the same products from non-French territories were submitted to 

such import duties chat their sale to France was practically out of question, however 
low the world prices might have fallen. 

For some colonial products—such as coffee, for instance—which were not pro- 
duced by French colonies in sufficient quantities to cover the needs of the mother 
country, another system of relief was devised in the shape of a consumers’ tax in 
France. In that way—although the country bought coffee from Brazil, for instance, 
as well as from French territories—the sums raised by that consumers’ tax were used 
towards helping the French colonial coffee planters, and such help was indeed badly 
needed, for the world price of coffec had, like most other prices, tumbled very low. 
In many cases these world prices had fallen a deal below the cost of production. 

With the aid of these protective measures France was able to keep things going in 
her colonies; she was able to prevent misery and starvation and to save production 
from falling substantially. 

‘On the other hand, in exchange for this help, the colonies raised their tariff walls 

inst non-Freach manuf: articles or caficelled certain economic advantages 
which had formerly been consented to some other nations. This is how the Nij 
Convention was suppressed in the thirties. However, there was no discrimination 
against foreigners, all of whom had freedom to go and work and settle in the French 
colonics and protectorates. 

And so it was that, because of that world crisis, France and her colonies, binding 
themsclves to each other more tightly than ever, had to a large degree isolated 
protected themselves for world competition, 

‘The British Imperial policy of protection was no less complete, nor was it leas 
necessary in the days of world depression. 

You must not imagine, however, that in modern days the industrialization of the 
French colonies was something entirely forbidden by Mi litan France. In fact, 
after 1918, some of the French colonics started to forge ahead industrially, and this is 

ticularly truce of Indo-China. We shall come back in a moment to Indo-China, 
Bur ie is interesting to note here that, in 1938, a new definition of colonial economic 
policy has become necessary because of this industrialization of certain territories. 

ese territorics were, in fact, given a certain freedom to enter into autonomous 
agreements with other countries in order to facilitate the marketing of their manu- 
facture. 








Donine ree War 


There are a few colonics which remained in the war of 1949, thanks to the 

{riotitm and vision of their governors and military commanders. To name only 2 
Few, I will mention Governor Ebou, Governor de Saint Mart, Governor Cournerie, 
General Leclere (then a captain), Colonel de BoisLambert (then a lieutenant). Those 
colonics are the Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, the Chad, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, Tahiti, These territorics have been of strategical im to the 
Allies, They bave been able to live and breathe freely. They have helped the Allied 
war effort and che Allies have them with supplies. 

"And here I would fike particularly to mention the name of Mr. Monod who, since 
June, 1940, has at the side of Mr. done #0 much for the economic activity of 
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these colonies and for their welfare and prosperity. He hes becn the wisest of guides 
for the economy of these colonies. 

‘The other colonies which were from rallying to General de Gaulle and 
had to be liberated by the Allis inch West Africa, North Africa, Madagascar, to 
name only the large oncs—have choked under Vichy, Metropolitan France being 10- 
able to help them. These territories, now liberated—all of them except Indio-China— 
need help. They need the stimulant of supplies of goods and equipment. Their 
productions are under way now and these territories are back in the war and helping 
the war effort. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that it is not only in supplies that the colonies 
are contributing to the war but also in volunteers for the Fighting French Forces, and 
these in very large numbers. 

Tux Purves 


. 

I need not say much about the problems which will confront the Allies after the 
liberation of Europe. They are well known to everyone. France and the other 
liberated countries will be in urgent need of everything—food and clothes, raw 
materials and machinery—and these grave probleme are being studied, as you know, 
by an inter-allied organization, the U.N.R.R.A. (United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Association). 

As far as France and her colonics are concerned, we hope that our colonial pro- 
ducts will enable us to ive frx-aid to Metropolitan France without ceasing to coo 
tribute to the general Allied pool of resources. 

In other words, although Metropolitan France will certainly count upon some im- 
mediate help from her colonics, we do not want more than our fair and we 
iknow that the supplice will have to be divided equitably, 

The French National Committec at Algiers has created a stockpiling organism 
called the “ Office Frangaix d'Approvisionnement,” whose réle is to buy and stock 
products from our colonics that will be urgently needed hy France as first-aid and 
which can he spared for the moment. 

Gan one foresee what France's policy will be in regard to her Colonial Empire? 
This is a most difficult question to answer. The answer will depend on so many 
circumstances and so many factors which one cannot foretell. 

‘The Allied leaders have given us the Atlantic Charter as a beacon in the darkness 
of the war antl as-® goa) towards which all nations of goodwill should tend. 

In particular, Article 4 of the Atlantic Charter says that all rgtions, large and 
small, winners and losers of this war, should be on an equal footing as regards free- 
dom of access to raw materials and to international adc, s0 that their economic pros- 
perity can be restored and assured. 

at is a very important part of the Charter for the colonies, because i 
vast, semi-civilized countries that many raw materials are produced, 

We have scen that in pre-war days, when one world crisis followed another, pro- 
tection within the empire had become a necessity. Without it a large number of terri- 
tories would have been reduced to starvation, while on the other hand the industries 
of the mother country would have suffered still more acute unemployment and misery. 

The régime of the open door is certainly to be aimed at, but, of course, it must be 

eral and worklwide, without any notable exceptions, otherwise it is doomed to 
filurc, We have scen that the tariff policy of the U.S.A. ir 1930 was one of the most 
important factors in precipitating and aggravating the crisis which hit the whole 
world so hard in the years between 1930 and 1934. 

The abandonment of an imperial protective policy can only take place if certain 
conditions of world stability and international co-operation are realized. 

‘These ideas are very much to the fore now, and in America particularly confer- 
ences have been held already which have examined some of these questions. 

‘Whar the industrialized countries want is to have outlets for the surplus produc- 
tion of their manufsctured goods, and they naturally look to the hackward countries 
or semi-leveloped ones of Africa and Asia as the best markets for thesc.goods. But 
one point must be stressed which, T think, is very important for the colonial terri- 
tories, and that is the necessity for those territories of being certain of two things: 





in those 
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One is that their products, raw materials, primary foodsuufls, etc., will be 
steadily bought end absorbed by Europe and Americe—-in fact, by the seat of the 
world. 

The other thing is that the prices of these products and raw materials, food- 
staffs, etc., will be comparatively stable. 


In -war days, neither of these two things was realized except for a few——very 
few product, such as rubber, ta and tn. 

But for the majority of products and raw materials, what did we see in those 
of peace between the two wars? We saw some periods of scarcity during which 
prices rose to very high figures, followed by periods of overproduction and glut, 
during which the consuming countries withdrew their demand and prices fell 
the cost of production of most of these colonial products, 

‘Such fluctuations of price and demand may be hard even for the rich European 
and American nations, but they hit the backward countries, the semi-developed 
colonial territories, very much harder. When the African native finds that he cannot 
sell his cocua or his palm ail or his groundaut, or that he is offercd miscrable prices 
for them, then he just stops looking after his farm. He stops producing. He also 
stops buying imported goods, as he has no money to buy them with. 

Tt seems, therefore, that the first thing for international co-operation to do, after 
this war, is to create the stability of demand and of prices for all the great raw 
materials or basic foodstuffs which are produced in these large colonial areas. By 
what means can this be achieved? 

Some propositions have already been made at the American conferences I have 
metvoncd, most of thera inspired by what had already been realized in pro-war days 
for some products, such as rubber, tin, tea, 

Regulation of production, meaning either restriction or expansion as dictated by 
gircummances, creation of buifer poolesoch are the cbief ideas which have been put 


‘Another of the ituportant questions which requires handling on the international 
plane is that severe fluctuations in the exchange values of the currencies of the world 
thould be avoided. ‘That scems another basic tion to take before we can remove 
the protective measures. You know that the Governments are very much con 


cerned with this matter. English experts have submitted a World Monetary Plan 
which bears the name of Lord Keynes. The Americans have evolved the White Plan. 

This was a year ago, and since then experts not only of the U.S.A. and of kngland, 
but of other countries, including Russia, have been busy comparing notes, trying to 
conciliate the opponte views of these two plans. The result of these discussions has 
been the scheme for an International Fund, which was published leve than a fortnight 
ago, as a fresh basis for discussion. Let us hope that some agreement will be reached 
on something really workable and practical on this very important problem. 

if the international basis of co-operation on all such questions is firmly egtablished, 
then we shall be nearer to the aim set up by the Atlantic Charter. But if, unfortu- 
nately, in spite of all efforts, agreement not be reached on these fundamental 
points, then the great economic entities of the warld—the British Empire, the United 
States of America, the French Colomal Empire, Russio— would have to revert to self- 
protection It would be foolish to remove the safeguards before the world is economic- 
ally safer, Mr. Churchill himself said in tne House of Commons that when discussing 
the Atlantic Charter with Mr. Roosevelt in 1941, be asked from the American Presi 
dent a definite assurance that the British Commonwealth and Empire were no more 
committed to the abolition of imperial than the American Government 





However, there ate very good signs which give one some hope for the furare 
During this war a ver degree of stability has been achieved for colonial 
docs "I wish here to oenton the West African Produce Control Board, which was 
set up and organized by the British Colonial Office and at which the French National 
Committee is represented. This West African Board buys all the production of cocoa 
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and oilseeds from all the British and French territories of West Africa, thus ensuring 
stability of price and certainty of outlet. The work of this African Board has con- 
tributed in a great measure to the war effort and to the economic stability of those 
colonies and the wellbeing of its i if 

Perhaps this purchasing and body will serve as an example of what 
can be done in that direction. It may in time a truly international board, 
which will deal with the produce not only of West Africa but of other territories, 

‘As I have mentioned this happy creation, I would like to end this talk with a few 
words of thanks for the invaluable help that our British colleagues of the Colonial 
Office and of the other London Ministries have so generously given us through the 
fast few years, since 1940. They have placed their knowledge and their experience at 
our service with the q ‘and kindness. Those who have—as I have— 
worked with them will always remember those years of happy co-operation with 
gratefulness. 


THE RETURN OF THE EXILL* 
By Ranyez SHAHANI 


Owe hot day Maxim Gorky met Tolstoy on the road and began to tell him, among 
other things, that he had just had a letter from V. G. Korolenl The sage shook his 
beard angrily. “Does he believe in God?" he asked gruffly. 

“1 do not know.” 

“That means you do not kaow the chief thing about him.” 

Belief in God—is that the chief thing about a man? Most modern critics will 
laugh at me for even asking the question. They will say that I am naive, primitive or 
fabulously foolish. They may be right. Yet there is not one of these critics who docs 
not bend the knee before this or that idol of the moment. And J venture to think 
that of all humiliations the feast humiliating thing is the humiliation before God. 

Such, any way, the fundamental fecling of Edward ‘Thompson. ‘The chief 
thing about him is his belicf in God. He sings: 


“Thou Living Purpose, dimly understood, 
Thou Who T had for knowns 

And Whom I served, a Will beyond my own, 
‘What is this word 

Now in the darkness of my spicit heard? 

And what this questioning, whether ill or good 
T know not, so my heart is vexed 

And all my’ mind’ ? 

‘Whether Thou art all or just and wise 

(As once we held) and good past all surmise, 

Or evil, is a thing hid from my eyes, 

That only know Thou art not tobe found. 

Pity the beart Thy hands have made, the will 

In darkness wavering, fain to serve thee still! 

Now, ere the day in cloud and mist go out, 
‘Answer, and save! Now, in this dusk of doubt, 

To this poor flickering mind that perisheth, 

Ah, speak, with some clear word, of life, not death I” 


‘The note here is ncither triumphant por tinkled out on a fairy bell, but it is clear 
enough. To talk of God one must use the shy, caresting language of love, or one 


* 100 Poems. By Edward Thompson. (Ozford University Press.) 60. net. 
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must shout like Kabir, Tepidness is the sin. son raiscs his voice boldly in 
"The Mystic Knight: aac id 

“ Nearer than flesh or frame He stood, 
Stirring by life and soul and brain 
The languid pulses of my blood 
To earlier ecstasics again. 
Kueeling in spirit, but in limb 
‘Steadfast, unquivering, unafraid, 
With unveiled eyes I ood by Him, 
‘ Pavilioned with obsequious shade, 
One was I with ehat Living Light 
‘Whereof sll stars and spirits be, 
‘Whose tabernacle is and night, 
‘Whose ways are firmament and sca.” 


“The whole poem should be read; the incense that rises from it is a call to prayer. 

Thompson, then, is a religious poet; religious not in the narrow, sectarian sense of 
the word, but in a deeper way. He firmly believes in God. That belief colours his 
whole being and gives him strength to fight some very terrifying giants, One thing, 
however, has disappointed me: Thompson hymns the praises of Jesus—that is only 
right and pr ut not the praises of the Buddha, ‘ishna or Rama, Have our 
macr spits nothing to say to him? "To me, I confess, this is a puszle, since Thoay 
yon has such a fine understanding of our inwardness. But there is “The Sufi’s 
Prayer "—a little gem; let us be grateful for it: 

“ Though in front of folk I call Thee Lord, 
such high tides 


use 
As men to glorify their great anes choose, 
Yet in the silence of my heart is word 
Far other; facing Thee im darkness, I 
* Dear Comrade,’ and again, ‘ Dear Comrade,’ cry.” 

Religious pocts are very rarcly intellectual : have faith, they do not reason, 
‘Thompron, on the contrary, bara powerful Tain Consider heen it is packed 
with d thought, And the fan; is truly remarkable: the words have the 
hard cold glitter of tempered stecl. Here is a passage chosen at random : 

“ Day swooned on day, drugged with the all-drowsing sun : 
Night was a vigil set for the Khamsin's blast. 
High in the glaze-brimmed vault the vulture’s vans 
Shadowed our kestrel spirits that feared to rise, 
‘Till dusk came leaden and dull, 
Lit with the dead men’s stare—the desert lilith’s glare— 
And our bodies flung down, like the drought-struck flowera that droop. 
‘Yet even those hours have run. 
We have come to some end at last. 


‘The rugged splendour of this poem has not been surpassed by Browning at his 


best, It is a masterpiece. ‘The item entitled “Dixit Insipiens” is also very fine. 
The opening lines are worth noting : 


‘And in my own life, I confess, 
That (more or les) 
‘This faith fact.” 
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Thope I have not given the impression that Thompson is a solema poet who onl 
talks of the immensites, ‘That weuld be to misinterpret him. He can be as playful 
asa kitten. Indeed, be has told us in advance what he thinks of us critics : 


“In the meadow behind the house 
This morning 1 saw 
Cows feeding on apple-blossoms, 
Wrench 


Crunch 
Munch 

Shatter and scatter, 

They bit off more than they could chew, 
Ani grass 

With bask pink petals, 

There they stood, crushing 

In wrinkled and crinkled 

Asquint and askew 

Wicked black jaws 

Mouthfuls of present beauty 

And harvest to be. 


Ttold my neighbour the 
He scowled, and said he knew 
Reviewers exactly like those cows, 


Even though the cow is a noble animal, with many virtues, no critic would like to 
be called a cow. Personally, } adore blossoms, and would not dream of crunching or 
munching them, But how can one crunch a blossom? 

‘Thompson is not a Aute player, but a kind of one-man band. He gives us all 
sorts of tuncs, and most of them are agreeable. ‘The music that he makes about India 
—tee “ Srivin" and “An Old Woman "—is now grand, ow very, very sad. But 
that is perhaps the spirit of Indis—at once grand and sad. About war reporters 
‘Thompson hax some very biting chings to eays in fact, he akine them live. But he is 
nyt particularly tender to himself. He knows that he has gone hither and thither, 
and made himself a motley to the crowd, Enough of that, he cries, He must return 
to his first love; he has been an exile too long : 


Forgive me, Rose and Nightingale! 


lays aside 
The ily wisdom that he served, 
His misbelicving pri 
Beleagured in a jangling mob 
1 did not hedr thon, Nighniagale! 
not Ni 
1 diel not sce thee, Rose | 


Accept me. Moth and Dewny Owl 
eee eee 

Moon-glimmering wings! Night-glidi: ost. 
nec ak, Nemeii 


On vel 
‘With fierce repentance as mine, 
4 No devil back shail win !"" 


This is how Thompson repeats for political activity. I sincerely hope he will 
indulge in more politica) activity and repent again as beautifully. 
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Kane Groxox VI. axp His Prorie: A Tribute to Britain. By Philip Paneth. (Alli: 
ance Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 


(Reviewed by Prorrssox L. F. Rusipnoox Wintuass.) 


This attractive little book, embodying the views of a well-known Continental 
journalist upon the British Monarchy as it exists today, should have a ready sale in 
Britain and overseas. Here at home it will be read with interest, for it is good to 
know how our own institutions strike able and observant foreigners, Do we always 
remember, for example, that our King and Queen are almost the only living Crowned 
Heads who habitually mave frecly among their people, not only without an armed 
guard, but within touching distance of all and nary? Also, have we sufficicatly 
reflected upon the significance of the fact that to us it is not a case of “'The King” or 
“ The Queen,” but of “ The King and Queen"? There are a number of such things, 
which do not scem to us remarkable because we are accustomed to them and accept 
them, which strike an observer like Mr. Paneth as being very remarkable indeed; s0 
remarkable that he sets himself to track down the explanation of them. As a result, 
this book has a wider scope than would be suggested by its title. . 

Mr. Paneth's first object, it is true, is to present the King—and the Queen—both 
as persons and as institutions. He has been remarkably successful. He follows both 
Sovereigns from the time when they first emerged into public life until the presegt 
moment; he describes their ever-closer identification with their subjects, their embodi- 
ment of all that is best in British life, their steady pursuit of duty. He gives a lively 
and charming picture of their family circle, illustrated by some of the most gracious 
and detightfe Photographs imaginable. He proceeds to outline the important func- 
tions which the King discharges under the constitution of Britain, together with the 
wholly essential rOle played by the Monarchy in the structure both of the Common- 
wealth and ofthe Empite. On these subject there is pechaps alittle more ta be said 
than Mr. Paneth finds to say; and the emphasis is not always placed where an 
man would put it. For example, we attach greater importance to what the King 
actually does than to what the Constitution permits him to do. We know that during 
the last few reigns our Kings have all become the most skilled, as well as the most 
exalted, of public servants. ‘They soc and know so much more than any single Prime 
Minister, no matter how eminent; their experience of men and things becomes, as 
time goes on, wholly unique; without any intrusion upon the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of cheir Ministers they can and do help so much in every crisis. For they can 
think, not for this or for that party, not for this policy or for that policy, but for 
the country as a whole. But ie pres value of this practical wisdom is that it is 
unobtrusive. It may help a Mon: to discuss with am outgoing Prime Minister the 
national necds, and thus perhaps to shape the final suggestion submitted for the new 
Prime Minister; but it wauld not of itself lead the Monarch to overrule that sugges 
tion, despite the existence of the sovereign itive of fina] choice 

In i cecuion of this and other matters, Mr. Paneth Sods Bleec drawn ca 

ibly into a larger field. In explaining the ration of British monarc! 
i Sie to anal the British character? the British way of life and the Britis 
idea of freedom. Here alao he is most illuminating; laying his finger upon « number 
of points which do not strike us as remarkable, but which Mr. Paneth, with his wide 
experience of other countries, knows to be very unusual indeed. | For example, 
our sense of law strikes him as strange; we have not 2 particularly good system—at 
least, as measured by the scientific codes of the Continent—but we believe in it and 
we will not allow it to be challenged. Again, we do not believe in equality, except 
equality before the law and equality of opportunity, for we know that individual 
endowment of talent differs so widely and we prefer facts to fancies. Nor, to take 
another example, have we as a nation ever accepted the distinction, so widely recog- 
nized elsewhere, between public and private morality. Our public servants may have 
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to do in their official capacity, at least from time to time, things which they would 
not do in their private capacity as citizens; but we do not like it—indeed, we repro- 
bate it; and from time to time an outburst of popular indignation, based purely upon 
the national idea of what is right and wrong, will ‘away all the arguments of 
statecraft, as in the case of the Hoare-Laval agreement. In fact, we work as 2 

by inuuition rather than by loge; we think that we have found out how to live in 
world, and we know that logic does not rule human nature. 

Mr. Paneth pays a very handsome tribute to the valour and determination of the 
people of this Jand, from our Sovereigns to our humblest citizens. I think he would 
share the opinion of the late F. . Oliver that there is a disposition among the English 
to be friendly with other nations, but that they are possessed by an invincible de- 
termination to live as well as by a willingness to let others live. 1 commend this little 
book very heartily. 


‘The views expressed in these pages mutt be taken as those of the individual 
contributors, ‘Tux Asiatic Revit doer not hold itself responsible for them. 
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